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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





| jpreensgeg 3 The talk was of nothing but battles. Even 
years ago, ; fashion bowed to the influence of the hour, and 
when our mo-3 fair and delicate women wore bonnets as seen 
thers were yet 3 in our initial illustration, shaped like helmets. 
children, and ; This was in the year of grace 1813. 
our grandmoth-3 Ten years earlier, or thereabouts, our grand- 
ers were still } mothers were probably fashionable belles. How 
young matrons, ; did they dress? The preceding engraving, copied 
all Europe was } from & Magazine of Fashion, printed in Paris 
convulsed with 3 in 1803, represents a ball dress of that year. 
war. France, } The long mitts depicted in this illustration, long 
after more than ; 
twenty years : 
of victories, } 
found she had to struggle against a continent $ 
in arms. Germany, long enthralled, rose, with ; 
a roar of vengeance, to win her independence. ; 
The martial spirit was everywhere aroused. ? 
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STREET DRESS OF 1804. 

$ kept their ground, and only went out of fashion 
3 within our own memory. In the street, the 
$ dress was somewhat different, though substan- 
$ tially the same, as will be seen from the engrav- 
3 ing above, which represents a fashionable lady 
S of the year 1804. 

BALL-PRESS OF 1803, It was in a similar costume to = that 
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Josephine appeared, when she first became Em- 
press of France. The belles of Washington 
society, when Jefferson was elected President 
for a second term, walked down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in precisely such attire. A year or 
two later the fashions changed a little, as seen 
by the next illustration, which depicts a lady 





COSTUMES OF 1806. 


of the year 1806, escorted by a dandy of the 
time. The coat of the gentleman, in this en- 


COSTUME OF 1811. 


$ graving, was in two colors, being brown down 
‘to the waist, while the rest was green. Shoes 
’ and breeches, it will be observed, still kept their 
* ground. The lady’s costume is a winter one, 
3 the dress being a walking coat of cloth. 

3 Skipping five years, we come to 1811. The 
\ style of dress had now altered again. Short 
3 waists, indeed, were still in vogue, and hoops, 
< which had gone out with Marie Antoinette and 
‘ the old regime, continued to be unfashionable. 
3 But, in minor details, the costume was changed: 
3 and hardly for the better. The military excite- 
‘ment of the times seems to have destroyed 
* all taste. Even after peace was declared, the 
fashions remained as hideous as before. This 
will be seen by our next engraving, which is 














COSTUME OF 1816. 


taken from a French fashion-book of 1816. The 
; appearance of the Scotch Highlanders in Paris 
‘had brought Tartans into vogue, and dresses, 
$as in this example, were made of Tartan up to 
the knee. But waists were still as short as 
S ever; the gown still clung to the person; and 
’the bonnets were, in every sense, hideous. In 
3 England, the fashions were somewhat different, 
‘being several years behind those of France. 
’ The war, in fact, had interrupted communica- 
*tion.. When the Duchess d’Angouleme, niece of 
the restored king, and daughter of the decapi- 
tated Louis XVI., made her entry into Paris, 
she appeared in such an enormous, old-fashioned 
: hat, that even the ragged boys on the pavement 
’ laughed as she drove by. 
A few years more and we find ourselves at 
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RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 21 
1820. Our mothers were now in the height of; We finish, as we began, with a ball-dress. 
their belledom. A walking dress of this period : But the ball-dress of 1828 is a very different 
is the subject of the next illustration. There ; affair from that of 1803. It was in a huge 
head-dress, like that seen in our engraving, 
that the Countess of Blessington was painted; 
and the portraits of L. E. L. have rendered 
everybody familiar with one not very dissimi- 
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COSTUMES OF 1820. 
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is a body, it will be seen, something like a 
cuirass, and this was red, while the skirt of} 
the dress was stone-color: the taste for highly 3 
contrasted colors, in fact, which the long wars } 
had brought in, had not yet gone out. The 
costume of a gentleman of that period may’ lar. Beyond 1828 we shall not go. With the 
also be seen in this illustration Observe the} fashions, since that year, some one, in most 
short waist of the coat and long tail; the curious } families, is acquainted. Old wardrobes can still 
hat; and the tightly strapped pantaloons. " produce these grotesque dresses. 
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RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


There are new ones yet that ye have not seen— 

Of the orange groves, and the fragrant lime, There are old ones gone where your songs have been— 
Of the heath flowers sweet, and the young rose white, There are fading ones, which the gleams of sun 

And the shivery creep of the winds at night; ® Have shown to our eyes to be pale and wan; 

They are swift, glad wings that have borne you here, The silvery links of life’s chain are told, 

They are free, wild hearts that know nought of fear. They await the touch of Atropos bold. 

Ye have come, young birds, with a rush of glee 
To the wild-wood shrub and the fringing tree; 

Ye are nestling there in the old church tower— 
Ye are nestling here in the vine-roofed bower; 
There’s a twitter there in the eaves by light— 
There’s a rustle here in the leaves at night; 

The sweetest claims of a life are yours 

To sleep in the trees, and room in the towers. 

Ye have come, wild birds, we have called you long 
With the varied voice of the weak and strong; 


Ye have come, bright birds, from a sunny clime 


SIIELIOD 


Ye have come, bright birds, with the breath of flowers, 
They will not return to your wild-wood bowers; 

There are glistening eyes, there are ringlets now— 
There are hectic cheeks, with a paling brow, 

That ye. Summer friends, will have found have gone 
With their cheerful laugh, and their dancing tone. 

Ye have come, wild birds—ye have come—ye have come! 
We welcome you back to our Northern home, 

Through the woods and fields let our voice be heard, 
Welcome! all hail to thee, beautiful birds! 
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AUNT BETSEY’S BEST BONNET. 


BY CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


“Dear Lizziz—My troubles increase, and the ; ters; and as for J ennie Bradshaw ever marry- 
crisis seems to be near at hand. Do come and $ : ing him, she never should. 
see me. I need you more than words can ex- : Jim, meantime, didn’t care a whit for the old 
press. I cannot tell you about it now, but I$ woman or her dimes. Marry Jennie he would, 
must see you. Do not delay. : if he died in the cause. Of course he made it 
Your unhappy friend, sin his way to meet Joe as often as possible, 
Jennie Brapsnaw.” sand to put on airs, and talk about cowards 
: < whenever he did meet him; while Joe grinned, 
This appeal, it is needless to say, touched my ; Sand chuckled, and said, “‘They’ll see who was 
feelings. Jennie Bradshaw was my particular 3 $ who in the long run;” and Jennie cried, and 
friend, and the story of her troubles, with which $ s pouted, was humble and downcast, and inde- 
I was pretty well acquainted, aroused my indig- } pendent and spunky by turns. 
nation. Upon reaching Fair Haven, I found, to my 
Jennie Bradshaw was an orphan, and had ; dismay, that Joe and aunt Betsey, or rather 
been from infancy the especial charge of Miss} aunt Betsey and Joe, for the old lady was cer- 
Betsey Smith, the elder sister of Jennie’s mother. 3 tainly at the head of affairs, had insisted upon 
To the trials and vexations which had all along 3 an immediate consummation of the marriage. 
beset the poor girl’s pathway, I was no stranger, } Joe would be twenty-one in a month, and, on 
and now, at last, it seemed as if the crowning, $ that day, aunt Betsey had decreed that Jennie 
culminating point of these distresses had been should bestow upon him her hand, or forever 
reached. i leave the protection of her maiden aunt, who 
Jennie had, soon after leaving school, fallen § «could, on no account, think of harboring such 
desperately in love with a very accomplished 3 an obstinate, undutiful creature another min- 
and gentlemanly, but unfortunately, poor young 3 ute.” Everybody knows that the complication 
man, a clerk in the only store of her native vil- 3 Sof family affairs can never be described, and 
lage. I suppose, for the sake of propriety, and § there were reasons in this case which not only 
my heroine’s good name, I should have said that $ made the execution of the old lady’s threat cer- 
James Grayson, or “‘Jim,” as he was oftener ; tain, but also involved Jennie in indescribable 
called, had fallen in love with her; but in truth, é embarrassment. 
I think it would have been difficult to decide to ? 3 “It would seem so unfeeling, you know,” 
which belonged the preference in the case. It: said Jennie, ‘after all she has done for me, to 
seemed to be pretty nearly a case of mutual ° ; S leave her now, just when she is beginning to 
“love at first sight.” But the seal of true love : N $ feel most heavily the infirmities of age. I 
was not wanting, and trials arose in the path- § s think it would kill her to be left to the care of 
way of this devoted couple only too soon. Aunt $a stranger.” 
Betsey had a nephew, who was par consequence ‘Never fear,” said I, ‘she has too much grit 
Jennie’s cousin, who with Jennie was to be joint N to die of heart-break, even if she had any heart, 
heir of aunt Betsey’s small patrimony; and, of $ which I think exceedingly doubtful. It must 
course, the old lady*had set her heart upon $ have withered away from disuse long ago.” 
seeing the two young people united. : “No,” said Jennie, firmly, ‘“‘aunt Betsey has 
Jennie Bradshaw, my handsome, stylish, ac- $ always been kind enough to me, as kind as I 
complished friend, Jennie, marry Joe Lathrop! § > had any right to expect, except in this one 
It was preposterous, as any lady but an old: ’ matter, and, even here, I think she means to 
maid would have seen at once. N § do what is for my good; only, ye see, Lizzie, 
Various were the quarrels and embarrass- $ she don’t know anything about love, or rightly 
ments which had arisen out of this state of 3 about James. But this I do know, I never will 
affairs. Of course, aunt Betsey ‘fairly hated $ S } marry Joe Lathrop. [I'll die first.” 
the sight of that ‘pizen’ Jim Grayson,” called § It was the twilight of a warm summer even- 
him a, and disrespectful to his bet- 3 i ing, and we were sitting in the still unlighted 





AUNT BETSEY’S BEST BONNET. 
parlor, when we heard the click of the aes 3 sey, still iiaiie the patneetal we seen ibe, 
latch, and soon after the trotting tread of aunt ; hobbled out of the house, and dogn the garden 
Betsey upon the walk. She was accompanied } walk, raising her staff at every step, and scream- 
by Joe Lathrop, who, however, at the door re- ; ing to the placid and stoical cattle, who were 
signed into her hand a bonnet-box which he } ; Still cropping away at the cabbages, with that 
had been carrying, and left her to enter the $ peculiar unction of gravity and self-satisfac- 
house alone. tion, nowhere so strikingly exemplified as in 

‘Now, Jennie,” said aunt Betsey, as she; that dear animal. We ran out on the door- 
seated herself by the window which overlooked sstep, but before we could reach the scene of 
the garden, ‘‘just see here what that dear child 3 action, Lizzy appeared in frantic haste, brand- 
has been getting for me. There never was an-} ishing a broomstick, and put the army of in- 
other boy as mindful of an old aunt as he is of} truders to rout. But alas! for aunt Betsey’s 
me, I do believe. Just look at that now, and ; rheumatics, the excitement of the moment had 
see if you ever did see the beater o’ that ere $ its necessary reaction, and we were obliged to 
bunnet.”’ } assist her carefully to her own room, and put 

So saying, she drew from the depths of the her immediately to bed. Jennie, like the dutiful 
band-box in her hand, the most singular piece } : girl she was, offered to remain and nurse her, 
of millinery which it was ever my fortune to } but aunt Betsey preferred Lizzy’s care, so Jon- 
behold. It consisted of a large open-work straw } nie returned to the parlor. 
hat, about the size and shape of  coal-scuttle,} We had scarcely quieted our disturbed sensi- 
trimmed in the most fantastic fashion imagin- ; bilities, when a light, quick step sounded in 
able, with pink and blue ribbons. Inside was a} the hall, and in the deepening twilight we re- 
plaited ruche, which greatly resembled the cap- 3 : cognized Jim Grayson’s form as he entered the 
border of a newly-landed “emigrant,” in which } parlor. 
were stuck some gaudy artificial flowers. “Good evening, girls,” he said, in a low, but 

‘‘Did you ever see the beater o’ that?” asked $ cheerful and animated tone. ‘Neighbor God- 
aunt Betsey, as she triumphantly exhibited this 3 frey’s cows have cleared the coast for me, I 
grand climax of the millinery art. : take it, so here Iam. What do you think of 

I could conscientiously aver that I never had. } my stratagem?” 

“T did think,” said the old lady, with a sim- § “Oh! fie, for shame!” exclaimed Jennie, 
per, ‘‘that it was a little too gay for me; but § ‘how could you do so?” 

Miss Judkins said that the pink was very gen-$ But James only saucily put his arm about 
teel, and the blue subdued it—yes, subdued it, : 3 her, and with a giddy whirl landed her by his 
them was her very words, and the colors is so $ ’ side upon the sofa, where, but a minute before, 
fashionable, you know, Miss Judkins said ’twas; } I had deposited aunt Betsey’s bonnet, which, in 
and then, mind all the rest, it was Joe’s taste. : the excitement of the cow-chase, had been care- 
And really I don’t think its onbecomin’ to me.” : 3 lessly left ih the window. There was a crash- 

‘*Joe’s taste” was tried on. Such a spectacle Sj ing of straw and a crushing of ribbon. Alas! 
as it was, mounted upon the shrunken head, } alas! that elegant superstructure was ruined, 
overshadowing the shriveled features, and the ; and the blame thereof rested upon the devoted 
yellow frizzed hair! Jennie groaned in secret. ¢ head of James Grayson. It was some minutes 
“Foolish! frightful! ridiculous!” rose to my before James could be made to comprehend 
lips; for my life, or rather for the sake of Jen- 3 the full extent of the calamity; and even then, 
nie’s peace, I dared not speak. ‘Joe is very 3 although his jolly visage was momentarily elon- 
liberal,”’ said Jennie, at length. $ gated, he was too happy in the presence of his 

“Qh! yes,” groaned aunt Betsey, in a re-$ charmer to be long cast down. 
signed and sanctified way, ‘‘there ain’t nothing § $  «Phere,” he said, placing the remains of Miss 
that dear child wouldn’t do for me. He’s a § Judkins’ master-piece again upon the window 
perfect, 4g : seat, ‘‘the damp won’t hurt the old nonsense 

A scream interrupted aunt Betsey’s lauda- $ 3 now, I reckon; and if this ts to be our last talk, 
tions, and we never knew the full extent of } Jennie, we won’t have it marred byanything so 
Joe’s perfections. } slight as a trifle of crushed millinery.” 

** Look-a-there! —look-a-there!” exclaimed : But the chapter of accidents so strikingly 
aunt Betsey, hastily dropping her miracle of } opened had not yet closed. Scarce five minutes 
the millinery art upon the window sill, “*there’s 3 had elapsed till the gate again gave warning of 
neighbor Godfrey’s tormented cattle in my cab- ; visitors, and Joe Lathrop’s heavy stride re- 
bage patch. Lizzy! Lizzy! run,” and aunt Bet-} sounded on the walk. 

Vou. XXXVIII.—2 
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‘Hide, quickly,”’ said Jennie, in terror. ¢ should have a new bonnet sp’led that cost e’en 

“Tl be hagged if I do,” said Jim, valiantly. ; a most three dollars, but this ungrateful fellow 
“Run from him? Catch me.” $ must call me careless afore my face and eyes— 

“But you must!” said Jennie, in terror, and ; J, that have always had the name of being jest 
our mingled earnest solicitations and entrea- ’ the carefullest, prudentest, savingest woman in 
ties at last prevailed, and Jim allowed himself? all Fair Haven. Oh! dear me! oh! dear me!” 
to be most reluctantly forced into a closet at 3 3 There are some men whom a woman’s tears 
hand. always subdue; there are others whom they 

“Good evening, Jennie,” said Joe, the next ; only anger: Joe belonged to the latter class. 
instant, at the same time acknowledging my { Moreover Joe was parsimonious in the extreme, 
not very welcome presence with a bow. You 3 and the idea that he and his aunt between them 
should have seen him then; tall, lank, and awk- 3 should have demolished that wonderful struc- 
ward, with straight hair, brushed in smooth, g tare, for which he had actually paid three dol- 
oily soap-locks about his temples. There was $ lars in hard cash, aroused his deepest sensibili- 
something so sleek and sneaky about him, that ; ties. 
one’s flesh crawled when he approaghed. His ; “TI tell you what ’tis, aunt Betsey,” said he. 
conversation was equally agreeable. $ “Sniveling won’t bring back the bunnet, nor 

I say, girls,” he said, at length, “ain’t it ; the three dollars neither; you’d better stop cry- 
gettin’ kind o’ cold here? S’pose I shut this 3 ing, and see what can be done. Maybe Jennie 
window?” sand Lizzie can fix it up yet. I can’t afford to 

A heavy white curtain hid the bonnet from 3 spend three dollars for a bunnet every day. A 
his view. He touched the spring, and awk- 3 man that’s just goin’ to git married and set up 
wardly letting go the window, it fell with ater housekeepin’, can’t afford to be extrava- 
crash directly upon the devoted bonnet. A ; gant.” 
simultaneous scream from’ Jennie and myself,} As may be imagined, aunt Betsey was by no 
drowned the exclamation of delight which : means pacified, and a storm ensued which quite 
sounded from the closet; and a light being just $ ; transcends my feeble powers of description. It 
then brought in by Lizzie, Joe became aware ; ended, however, disgracefully to Joe, and he 
of the mischief of which he innocently sup- 3 left the house, muttering something disrespect- 
posed himself the author. ful about old maids; and aunt Betsey was put 

He looked upon the crushed remains with a 3 to bed the second time in a far more dilapidated 
rueful face. $ condition than before. Her final expression of 

‘‘Well, I never,” he exclaimed. ‘There’s } opinion, however, as she went up stairs was, 
three dollars gone. Who'd a thought that aunt 3 “That she’d have another bunnet that should 
Betsey ’d been such a fool as to have left a new $ be jest twice as handsome as that ere one was, if 
bunnet in such a place as that?” ’ it cost her all she was worth. She’d let young 

Unfortunately for Joe, aunt Betsey, roused : upstarts know who was who, that she would. 
by the crash to a remembrance of the neglected ; Speakin’ about gettin’ married, and settin’ up 
hat, rushed down stairs regardless of rheuma- 3 to housekeepin’, and neglectin’ his old aunt! 
tics, and appeared at the parlor door in a red 3 Pretty times the world was comin’ to.” 
flannel wrapper, just in time to hear this dis-} ‘‘ Hurrah! girls,” exclaimed Jim, as he emerged 
respectful speech. 3 from his concealment. ‘Didn't I tell you ‘for- 

“Joe Lathrop!” she exclaimed, ‘‘you good-; tune favors the brave.’ Sitting down on aunt 
for-nothing feller, to speak in such a way of } Betsey’s best bonnet will prove to be the best 
your old aunt that brung ye up, and made ye 3 day’s work I’ve done inalong time. I'll fix him 
all ye are.” $ now, see if I don’t.” 

Whether the weakness was in her rheumatic All our entreaties, however, were not suffi- 
knees, or her rheumatic temper, I do not know; 3 cient to elicit the details of the plan by which 
but just at this crisis, aunt Betsey broke down, ; Joe was to be “fixed.” James only remarked 
that is, she sank helplessly into a chair, and} shrewdly that ‘‘Judkins was an honest soul, 
burst into a fit of hysterical crying. $ and a good friend of his, and we'd see.” 

“Oh! dear me! oh! dear me! there ain’t no The next morning, aunt Betsey’s chronic ail- 
end 0’ troubles in this world. It wan’t enough } ments—temper included—were greatly aggra- 
that Godfrey’s cows got in and et up every one 3 vated. However, so bent was she upon triumph, 
of my cabbages; it wan’t enough that I should 3 that toward evening she put on her calash and 
get my death o’ cold a chasin’ on ’em out 0’ the } hobbled down to Mrs. Judkins’ shop to order 
garden; and, above all, it wan’t enough that I ‘ another “miracle of art.” 
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Unfortunate she! Judkins had just received s slang been the temple of my most ardent, but 
an order for wedding hats for Lawyer Grimse’ : alas! unhappy worship, I witnessed, with sin- 
family. ‘‘Corinthy Ann, the eldest daughter, : cere grief, your misfortunes of Monday eve. 
was to be married next week, and all the girls} Alas! that I should confess it, but my intense 
was a comin’ out in new bunnets, yellow crape § sympathy with the trials of her who has long 
with pink ane six, all Jest alike! You appre : reigned supreme in my heart constrained me to 
Miss Smith,” said the obliging Judkins, ‘I'd 3} become conversant even of the undutiful beha- 
accommodate you sooner, a great deal, than; vior of your unworthy nephew. I assure you, 
anybody else I know: but then you see what ; my dear madam, I longed to inflict a summary 
can’t be, can’t. Weddin’s and funerals is ex- ; punishment upon him, which nothing but a feel- 
ceptions to the common order o’ things, and } ing of unworthiness to espouse so noble a cause 
they can’t be put off. Besides, Miss Smith, } restrained. I have endeavored, however, to 
that ere bunnet o’ yourn was a leetle uncom-} make such slight amends as were within my 
mon, and I hain’t got another left a bit like it, power, and I hope the accompanying tribute 
and it’s too late in the season to get ’em from : may not be the less acceptable for having been 
the city. So, ra’ly, I’m afeard you'll have to 3 ordered expressly from town. If you forgive 
wear your old one a little while longer, and, : my temerity, and condescend to accept the trifle, 
after all, ’taint a bad-lookin’ bunnet, that o’;I shall be supremely blest. Ah! most inexor- 
yourn.” able of your sex, you little know the sleepless 

Aunt Betsey was a apestocia of wrath when : nights I pass on your account, or the hours 
she returned from Judkins’. To hear her rail : which I spend in watching your window for one 
about young folks in general, and young folks $ glimpse of your face. But I forbear, and hasten 
whg contemplated matrimony in particular, } to subscribe myself 
made one doubt whether the institution had A MOST UNFORTUNATE LovER.” 
smiled on her advent into this world. Con-: It was wonderful, the blandness of aunt 
scientiously, I think could she have had her} Betsey’s physiognomy. With a pensive, medi- 
own choice in the matter, she would have } tative air she ejaculated, ‘‘Who’d a thought it?” 
scorned to owe anything to it, even in that: The note had eclipsed the bonnet, and I was 
indirect way. : obliged, for fear of the consequences of this 

For some reason or other we had an unusual ; unlooked-for fit of sentiment, to urge the latter 
number of callers that day, and the story’ of} { upon her attention. 
aunt Betsey’s misfortunes was repeated to every 3 ; “Yes, my dear,” (the idea of her calling me 
guest, each time with such additions and aggra- {a dear!) “it is very handsome, and to think of 
vations as her excited imagination could fur- ; his calling it a ‘tribute’ too! I wonder who it 
nish; and, before night, she had fairly wrought g can be?” 
herself into the belief that she was the most; «Aunt Betsey,” said I—I own it was wicked, 
outraged—as she certainly was the most indig- but I have no tender mercies for old maids— 
nant—female in the community. ‘she seems to be in a very sad state of mind. 

— - third rma ie — — — = -" a me for re a the a 
startled our usually quie ousenoid. en 3 post o-nig t e wi e sure to find it, and it 
Lizzy opened the outside door she discovered } will comfort him so.” 
on the door-step a neat bandbox, bearing the é “So I will,” she ejaculated, earnestly. ‘I 
inscription ‘Miss Betsey Smith,” written in a} never thought of that.” 
rather elaborate, manly hand. Aunt Betsey | After carefully trying on the “bonnet,” and 
was duly summoned; at first she was inclined } : venting her delight in several very extraordi- 
to be cross, but, when the box was opened, and } nary phrases, and declaring emphatically that 
a handsome straw hat, of the fashion which } ; she’ d show Joe Lathrop yet, which solemn hint 
t Bet sually affected, trimmed with } I construed into a threat to marry and disin- 
ie saben, oak ink roses, and green leaves, herit him, she withdrew to her 3.4 room, and 
was triumphantly drawn from its depths, the } ; there, i in solemn and mysterious state, concocted 
shadow of a smile flitted across her wan and } 3 the note, which was to gladden the heart of the 
faded visage. But when upon the bottom} “unhappy lover.” That afternoon I found the 
of the box a note was found—the contents of?rough draft of it, which, with many erasures 
which I transcribe—who shall paint her emo- ; and underlinings, read thus: 
tions? $ Sm—(Excuse me for not saying ‘dear 

“Most Dear anp Respectep Mapam—Lurk- } sir,’ but a lone woman like myself cannot be 

ing clandestinely about your house, which has * too careful about propriety.)—Your beautiful 
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present was duly sesdited: Allow me to thank : of lilacs, and at that instant Jim Grayson rushed 
you a thousand times for your delicate,” (the § $ into the house, accompanied by a minister, and 
first draft read delightful,) ‘kindness and con- ; exclaimed, 
sideration. No one could appreciate it but a; ‘Come down girls quickly, and let’s have the 
fone woman like myself. My dear sir,” (here } job done at once. I’ve carte blanche from aunt 
the ancient spinster had evidently been trans- ; Betsey, and here’s the minister.” 
ported by her feelings beyond the remembrance : Jennie flew down stairs to expostulate, but 
of the petty details of decorum,) ‘¢1 fear you : almost amid her frantic gestures the minister 
have not read my heart aright. I am far from ; commenced the ceremony, and in less time than 
being inezorable. Indeed no one can possess a : it takes to tell it the twain were made one flesh. 
more tender or susceptible heart than myself. But} Jennie always declared that she shook her 
forgive me; I meant only to thank you for your : > head negatively, instead of saying ‘‘yes;” but 
kindness in sympathizing with the destitute con- < James insists that, as a woman’s “no” always 
dition of an unfortunate individual like myself. ; means “yes,” she was all the more surely mar- 
Your kindness touches my sensibilities. I walk ¢ ried. The newly married couple proceeded at 
frequently in my garden at twilight; if, on pass- é once to the garden bower, and I, accepting the 
ing, you should ever see me there, I beg you? offered arm of the minister, followed. 
will announce your proximity by some signal,“ To say that aunt Betsey’s reverie was not 
say a whistle. I should like to thank you in ; rudely disturbed would be a mis-statement of 
person for your goodness; and if there is any ; facts; but Jim, in a gallant, off-hand way, an- 
favor which I can bestow upon you, you may < nounced himself as the ‘“‘unhappy lover, alias 
command me to the utmost. Iam sure, sir, after; the donor of the hat;” said so many gracious, 
your delicate generosity, I could refuse you : and complimentary, and impudent things al] in 
nothing. < one breath, that the old lady’s long-cherished 
Your lonely and unhappy friend, : . animosity gave way, and she declared that she 
Betsey Situ.” ‘was only too happy to add her blessing to the 
The note was duly deposited upon the gate- < : match, and that. the man, Mr. Grayson, was a 
porch, and the next morning had disappeared. ‘ very worthy young man, and had been most 
At twilight of that day, aunt Betsey, arrayed ; shamefully maligned by that good-for-nothing, 
in a snuff-colored muslin, with her hair most } ungrateful, careless Joe Lathrop. 
becomingly frizzed, and wearing her most be-} In due course of time justice was done to Joe 
witching cap, might have been seen walking {in the matter of the bonnet, but the feud was 
leisurely, and with a face of grave and solemn } never healed. 
import, down the garden path. A thin cam- Aunt Betsey’s rheumatics took a very severe 
bric handkerchief, doubled cornerwise, and } turn, in consequence of her undue exposure in 
spread carefully over her head, was her only ; the garden; but she still lives to bless (!) her 
protection from the damp night air, and Jennie 3 great nieces and nephews, although Jim pri- 
watched her from our chamber window with 3 vately expresses the opinion that one more love- 
real solicitude. Presently the slender form of letter and twilight interview ‘would make a 
our romantic aunt Betsey was lost in a clump’ finish of the old saint.” 
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LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Now from a fair, Madonna brow, 
As Parian marble white, 

The rose reflects a healthful glow 
On one sweet face and bright! 


As Summer reigned o’er Winter's tomb, 
Tin a garden spied 

A rose, in sweet, delightful bloom— 
A bud was by its side. 


The twain, I mused, so rich and fair, And, deep within a swan-like breast, 
May make me doubly blest; The rose-bud’s secret charm, 

The rose I'll place in Ella’s hair, ‘ With magic power crept to rest 
The bud upon her breast. M From jealousy’s alarm. 
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For know, my paragon of grace, That I was fortune-favored, blest, 
My queen without a peer! N All mortals will allow; 

The gentlest of her gentle race, bs For love now reigns in Ella’s breast, 
Was to my heart most dear. " And beauty on her brow! 





COUSIN JANE’S CHILDREN. 


BY BETSEY TROTWOOD. 


I am an old maid, a genuine and veritable } truth, I was very glad of an opportunity of 
spinster, having long ago outlived my twenty- : showing Jane how to manage these unruly 
fifth birthday. ‘juveniles, for, excellent woman that she was, 

Now old maids may be divided into two : she never, I thought, understood family govern- 
classes: old maids from necessity, and old} ment. NowI prided myself on being quite a 
maids from choice. The former class are } disciplinarian, and it was with feelings of the 
much less numerous than is generally sup- : greatest complacency that I watched the flut- 
posed. One rarely sees a woman who has not, ; tering of my cousin’s brown veil, as she disap- 
at some timy or other, had an opportunity to 3 peared in the distance. ‘‘Ah,” thought I, “now 
toll the knell of her own free moral agency, by § $ will I show them how this family government 
tying herself up for better or worse, (and, in my 3 may be reduced to system.”’ I was in an angelic 
opinion, the worse invariably predominates, ) to 3 frame of mind, when I overheard James, aged 
some specimen of masculine humanity. I re- ; twelve, exclaim, ‘‘I say, Kate, mother’s gone, 
peat that there are very few old maids from ne- now won’t we have a high old time? Here 
cessity, and I certainly do not belong to them. 3 goes!”’ and I turned just in season to see the 

Yet I was never a beauty. What with green ? young scapegrace jump to the third shelf of the 
eyes and mud-colored hair, it was always fore- ; cupboard, and make a dive at the sugar-bow]; 
told that I should be an old maid; and then, } Q while Katie, two years younger, more quietly 
from my earliest recollection up to the present ; helped herself from a pot of preserves. As 
time, I have always had the greatest antipathy § nearly as I can remember, I should think it 
to men and mice, and a proportionate partiality : occupied about four seconds of time for me to 
for cats and green tea. s seize both those children, shake them into sub- 

Yet it was only yesterday that the situation ; mission, and locate them in chairs at opposite 
of the late lamented Mrs. Deacon Jenkins was ? 3 corners of the room, with injunctions not to 
proffered me; a situation “fraught with numer- 3 $ move hand or foot for fifteen minutes. 
ous recommendations and advantages, mam,” $ ‘The other children, save the youngest, were 
(I quote the words of the bereaved spouse,) § at school, so I took my knitting and sat down, 
though what their numerous recommendations § just a little flustered by my recent conflict. 
and advantages are, I cannot for my life im- $ There was a dead silence, interrupted only by 
agine, unless he referred to his ten children. ; the clicking of my needle, for I had put a veto 
But a contemplation of these suggest my story, ; on all communication, by word or sign, between 
from which I have been running away, I see. the two offenders. I sat there congratulating 

My cousin Jane Smith had the misfortune to : myself upon the admirable success of my theory 
become attached, some years since, to a man. } carried into practice, when a cry from the 
Him she subsequently married, and the conse- $ cradle called me to its side. The baby had 
quence is, she has now a house full of children. ; waked, and manifested a desire to be jaken. 
I’ve forgotten just how many; I believe there } Down went my knitting work, and up calg@the 
are seven, but I used to think there must be $ child; but upon noticing that its mother was 
seventeen from the uproar they contrived to not, and that I was, tending it, the infant im- 
make. You must know that I made Jane a3 mediately struck up such a screaming as I never 
visit a few weeks since, taking our dog, our ; heard, or dreamed of, before, or since. I coaxed 
cat, and a few band-boxes and bundles. To} ‘and I petted—I sung, ‘‘Hush, my dear, lie still 
give my experiences in detail during those two $ and slumber,” to the tune of Greenville, and 
weeks would be impossible. Such trials and;I sung everything else that I could think of, 
tribulations! I’m sure if I hadn’t been blessed { ; mixing up 1 Mother Goose’s Melodies and Isaac 
with the disposition of an angel, it would have $ : Watts in a manner anything but reverential to 
been completely ruined by those children. 3 that divine—I rocked to and fro with astonishing 

Well, one day cousin Jane went away—went violenco—I searched for hidden pins fruitlessly 
with my advice and consent, and I volunteered } —I related the bewitching anecdote of the three 
my labors in the home service. To tell the ‘ little kittens who lost their mittens, — I filled 
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up all the intervals with talking baby talk after : 3 earnest. I prs it makes my hair stand on 
the most approved style, murdering the queen’s $ ’ end to think of it. There sat Miss Kate, arrayed 
English in a manner to give Murray convul- ; :in my best hat and shawl, having emptied a 
sions, and introducing innumerable words not ; : bottle of choice perfumery upon my nicest 
laid down in Webster’s unabridged—and still { handkerchief, and fanning herself with a face 
that child screamed—screamed until it was red, } of the gravest sanctimony; while her brother 
and screamed until it was hoarse, and screamed } was mounted upon an imaginary pulpit, repre- 
until I looked upon it in dumb amazement, that } sented by the bureau, and in my dressing-gown 
so small a body possessed such capabilities for } and spectacles, was reading a hymn in tones 
screaming. ‘Auntie, it’s fifteen minutes; may ¢ ; worthy of an auctioneer. ‘Playing meeting,” 
we go play?” chimed in Katie. ‘Yes, yes,” {briefly explained the juvenile orator, as I ap- 
said I, and they went. : ’ peared, ‘let us sing, ‘Come on my pardners in 
Well now, what was to be done? I reflected. : 3 distress.’ I’m Deacon Jenkins,” and he nodded 
My theories didn’t seem to work. Some new to me to take a seat and ‘“‘not disturb the meet- 
step must be taken, and that step I Speedily 3 :ing;” then going on to imitate the drawl and 
decided upon. “ Manifestly,” reasoned I, ‘this twang of the old deacon, in a style which was 
depraved child has inherited from Adam a per- } perfectly excruciating, and compelled me to 
verse temper, and a stubborn will.” Had TI ever } laugh in spite of myself. 
had any disposition to question the doctrine of 3 However, I found it necessary to break up 
depravity, native and total, I am sure it would ; their meeting in a very summary manner. The 
have been destroyed at that moment. I saw ; room was in a condition of unheard-of disorder, 
plainly then that it remained with me to sub- 3 Sand an investigation revealed my King Charles 
due this rebellious will, and, as moral suasion } under an ottoman; and my cat shut up in a_ 
had proved unavailing, of course something else drawer, with a napkin tied over her head. At 
must be tried. Acting upon this resolution, I$ : this discovery I was perfectly wild, and I assure 
then and there proceeded to inflict the proper 3 ; you that had it been possible to serve both those 
punishment. I administered as much of this as 13 ; children measure for measure, by tying up their 
judged wise for an infant of that age, (the little } S heads in napkins, and shutting them into sepa- 
Bessie, who, by-the-way, was christened for } rate closets, I should have done it. Indeed I 
myself, was six months old,) but, to my ever- : was just upon the point of some such transac- 
lasting consternation, that unaccountable child $ tion, when I thought of my recent embarrassing 
only yelled the more lustily. Instead of com- $ failure in corporal punishment, and I desisted, 
prehending that I was punishing it for its own} just dismissing them with a severe lecture. 
best good, and, therefore, stopping its cries, it { Having exacted promises of future good be- 
redoubled them, until Bridget came rushing in : havior, I suggested to them the propriety of 
with, ‘‘Och, mim, and I thought shure ye were ) visiting their cousins next door. They went 
killing the child.” Need I say that I only § off in high glee, especially when I gave them 
too gladly resigned my precious namesake to; 3 permission to remain an indefinite period. 
Bridget, and left her administering saccharine} This was a specimen of the whole day. You 
consolation to the young angel, who, with its ; may imagine how joyfully I welcomed my cousin 
fingers in the sugar. bowl, was still as a mouse? $ : Jane’ s returning figure, and how I rushed to my 
I rushed to my own room for a few minutes } room, and, locking the door, read the last pro- 
of only to find confusion ten times worse } clamation for Thanksgiving, to which I affixed 
confounded there. It seemed that Jim and }a supplementary article, on my own private re- 
Katie, on being dismissed from the nursery, ; sponsibility, expressing thanks that I, Betsey 
had gone directly to my apartment, where they } Trotwood, had been preserved from the all en- 
had been having their ‘‘high old time” in good ; gulfing maelstrom of matrimony. 
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TO ONE I LOVE. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


On! be thyself, whatever life may bring, Then will thy heart be ever brave, and strong, 
Pain, tears, and care; or every earthly good; Thy feet tread lightly over life’s rough ways, 

May all thy thoughts, aims, actions, ever spring Hope’s star be shining—though the night be long, 
From holy fountains of true womanhood; And with thy heart-throbs mingle sweetest praise. 





BOARDING AT A FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER I. : Many of Its former admirers would have smiled 
THE momentous question was at length de- : at the cosy ¢ete-a-tetes the young bride and groom 
cided—Mr. and Mrs. Moore would board out. : indulged in previous to their marriage. 
At first they thought of housekeeping, but Nora ; ‘‘What do you say to a tip-top house, free 
feared the pressure of care attendant upon such } ‘ stone, swell front, and everything to match?” 
an establishment as they must keep up. In her | ‘ Harry asked, laughingly, one day. “I havea 
mother’s house, a low, rambling building, ex- $ ’ splendid chance to get one.” 
tending over half an acre or more, the rooms ’ «For us two,” cried Nora, ‘‘and servants to 
nearly all on the ground floor, she had found : match? Why the cook would rule me, and the 
it easy to do the tasks allotted her; but young } chamber-maid wear all my nice dresses. I tell 
Lawyer Moore had just come into a large for- ‘you frankly, I don't yet want the huge care of 
tune, and, as was natural, he wished to enjoy ; large housekeeping.” 
it by living in a style befitting his wealth. “But you say you could not live idly; I am 
Harry Moore had passed twenty-nine years } sure you would not enjoy hotel life then.” 
of bachelor iife, before he saw the girl who “But why need we be idle in a hotel, any 
seemed, in his eyes, fitted to bless him with the } more than in a dwelling house?” 
heaven of her love. He first met her at the ‘‘Why, my dear, the servants are expected to 
house of Gen. Mott, a soldier distinguished in } do all the labor there.” 
the annals of his country. Eleanora wasona’ ‘‘That depends,” said Nora, laughing. “Say 
visit there, and the sweet, sunny frankness of } we had a fine suite of rooms, three would be | 
her temperament charmed him. He saw also ; sufficient—it would give me just employment 
that she was no fashionable idler—that she { enough. How dearly I should love to take care 
always had her self-appointed tasks. Whether of them!” 
they were her arduous attentions to the gene-$ ‘‘But—what would they say?” 
ral’s wants, while he lay ill of a Southern fever, : ‘‘There! I never expected to hear a man 
or the homelier rounds of domestic keeping, she ; broach that question. If I have your approba- 
was equally gentle and graceful. He learned 3 3 tion, and the approval of my conscience, what 
how deeply the heart may be interested in an $ ; do you suppose I care what they say? I will 
unpretending, and almost plain’ woman—for : ; put my heart and hands beside any of theirs, 
Nora was not strictly beautiful, save only to ; Sand see if they are not every whit as white. 
those to whom she was as near an angel in all : 2 And then,” her cheek flushed as she straight- 
things as a mortal can well be. ened herself, ‘‘I should glory in the independ- 
After the beginning of this acquaintance, : ence. I do like to be original.” 
amid the show and formalities of city life,: ‘‘And original you certainly will be, in this 
Harry sought the sweet girl in her own country $ : scheme,” said Harry, looking at her wigh ad- 
home—a paradise of rural beauty. There the § ‘ miration in his glance. ‘I shall not gainsay 
impression was only deepened. The bread that 3 3 it, as it is absolutely necessary, you tell me, for 
her own fair hands had made, he thought had } your health, that you should perform manual 
never been equaled. Whether he saw the merry ° : labor of some kind, daily. As to what ‘they 
Nora, handkerchief on head, and fingers snugly § say,’ I only spoke in sport; I am as indifferent 
ensconced in gloves, putting the cheerful rooms § to the gossip of a hotel, or a community, as you 
to rights, or coaxing up flowers from the brown could wish me to be. I am to stipulate then 
garden mould, (it seemed sometimes as if her $ for rooms, but not for help?” 
smiles alone would bring them,) he was equally ; “You need say nothing about the latter 
charmed. The consequence was, Harry became ; clause,” laughed Nora. ‘I'll see to that, as of 
@ married man: ‘‘threw himself away,” as his ‘ course I shall need some little assistance. But 
city friends had it, “upon a country girl,” when $ come, mother is calling us ” see the cake, it is 
he might have had so many brilliant chances. : her chef d’auvre, of course.’ 
But he was thrown away, and no help for it.$ Away they went into the great on two 
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as noble beings, as fitly mated as the world has ; However, that’s neither here nor there—this 
ever seen. }same Harry is married: and who, my dear, 
do you suppose he has taken for better for 

CHAPTER II. * worse?” 

Ir was @ serene day in autumn. The stir and; ‘I’m sure I can’t guess,” said the young 
bustle of the noisy city came in a muffled under- 3 bride, with a faint mong ‘Mr. Moore was 
tone to the room where sat two young ladies ; always a peculiar being.” 
conversing. One of them was very evidently a} ‘I should think so. Well, cousin John Hatha- 
bride, for near her elbow stood a centre-table : way wrote to his wife, last Monday, and told 
covered with silver, the elegant gifts of friends. { her all about it. Everybody who knows him 
She was a pale blonde; and the robe of white, } and his elegant tastes is astounded, I assure 
so daintily edged and flounced, certainly height- 3 you. Why, my dear, he has married a country 
ened her beauty not a little. Delicious perfume } girl, a plain, common creature, whe, I dare 
floated on the air. There was drapery of lace ; say, knows no more about the proprieties of 
and silk everywhere: luxury and high-toned ; city life than a country kitfen. And then, to 
fashion predominated. : cap the climax, he is going to bring her here, 

The other, quite young and also handsome, ; right into this hotel.” 
sat with her bonnet on, a trifle of a parasol } ‘Then it’s for him,” cried the bride, aghast. 
dangling from one white gloved hand. Shetoo; ‘Yes, it’s for him that those beautiful rooms 
was attired in the latest mode of morning out-{ are taken. Isn’t it outrageous, for there’s no 
door toilet. She had evidently been admiring ‘ denying they are the best in the house? And, 
the numerous articles spread before her, and a} no longer ago than last night, a friend of my 
pleased smile still parted her lips. husband applied for them—would have given 

“I wonder who is going to take the third: any price for them—is willing now to offer a 
suite of rooms on this floor?” said the fair Mrs. § handsome bonus for possession. But it’s im- 
Lasselle, who had sold her heart to a man forty } possible; the rooms have been engaged over a 
years older than herself. week, and we may soon expect this creature to 

‘What is the style?” asked her friend. preside over them in state.” 

‘‘Red and green damask—beautiful! I should “It will be solitary state, then, for I don’t 
have preferred it to this, for I am not partial to i mean to be more than merely civil,” said Mrs. 
blue and gold, though it rather suits my com- ’ Lasselle. 
plexion, you know; but Mr. Lasselle is quite: <‘‘I don’t intend to be even that,” said Mrs. 
set in his way, and I wanted to please him. ? Lyle, contemptuously. ‘Likely as not she was 
It’s somebody who is wealthy, that’s certain. ; a drudge of a school teacher in some out-of-the- 
Oh! my dear Mrs. Lyle,” she said, as a new way village; and it isn’t at all probable that 
guest entered, ‘I’m delighted to see you.” $she has a single connection to be proud of. 

“How do you find yourself this morning?” : ; Only think, she makes butter and cheese; and, 
queried the new comer, whose light silk morn- ; in fact, I dare say she works harder than the 
ing wrapper trailed along the rich carpet, ‘I g girls in this hotel; yes, and likely is proud of 
was so lonesome I thought I must call. How ; it. She needn’t expect to gain any sympathy 
do you do, my dear Miss Dean? Really, I; here for her vulgar notions. .I shall cut her 
haven’t seen you for an age. Now you mustn’t } outright.” 
think? turning to Mrs. Lasselle, “I’ve come} ‘She may, however, be a refined and intelli- 
here Fost because I was ennuied, not at all: but : gent woman,” said Miss Dean, who had once 
I’ve such news to tell you!” 3 been (before she was adopted by a wealthy 

‘Do enliven us, I beg you, Mrs. Lyle,” mur- } uncle) a country school mistress herself. 
mured the bride, languidly, ‘I am so longing: ‘Impossible, my dear Miss Dean, from what 
fora bit of gossip.” ’ my cousin’s wife said. She is the daughter of 

“Well then, dear, to begin at the beginning. 3a farmer, and her father, having long been 
You know Mr. Harry Moore, that very hand- $ : dead, it is likely they were in very reduced 
some young lawyer?” : circumstances; that is what I inferred, at any 

The cheeks of Mrs. Lasselle crimsoned in- $ ; rate. Mr. Moore is, however, rich: you heard, 
stantaneously. likely enough, what a lange fortune his grand- 

“Twas acquainted with him,” she replied. 3 father has just left him.” 

“‘Yes—so Mrs. Mervin said. Indeed,I think} The cheeks of Mrs. Lasselle burned again. 
she hinted that he was quite pointed in his} If that fortune had but come a few months 
attentions before Mr. Lasselle came along. } sooner, perhaps it might have altered the whole 





BOARDING AT A FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 
tenor of her life. For she was certain, or, ‘At that wevenbehente step was heard. The 
thought she was, that Harry once loved her. 3 ladies were in Mrs. Lasselle’s room. A gouty 
“1 do wonder how she will act here!’ Mrs. ; step it was, matched by a disagreeably plethoric 
Lyle said, laughing, as she drew out her crochet ; cough, and the regular tap of an advancing 
needles and commenced to work. “If there‘ cane, whose point was shod with iron. The 
is anything I have a real contempt for, it’s a: * door opened, and an obese old man entered, 
gawky woman. Now it isn’t at all probable ; ‘ bald-headed, a silk handkerchief tied about his 
that Harry Moore would marry a woman en- temples, his clothes dusty, his whole appear- 
tirely ignorant of good manners; but, bless you, } ance that of a man who prided himself on what- 
we women can always tell the gawky or the? ever was his, dirt included, and dirt especially. 
boor: for it is so hard trying to conceal either. } This was Mr. Lasselle. He kissed his wife first, 
However, we shall have our fun, no doubt.” ‘she turning her head hastily away, then said 
“She will make a sensation you think then, $ to her guest, “‘Don’t move, Mrs. Lyle—don’t 
if it is only for your fun,” said the gentle Miss } move,” and stamped toward the register. 
Dean. ‘‘NowI prophesy you will be completely § “This room isn't warm enough,” he con- 
disappointed in her.” 3 tinued, “it never ts warm enough to suit me. 
“Do you know her?” eagerly inquired both I wish you’d pay a little more attention, my 
ladies. ; dear, to the register, or I must get some one to 
‘‘No. I have not even heard of her, certainly } come up and attend to it for you. Do it if you 
not seen her; but I feel impressed that she must say so—plenty of money, you know—do it if 
have some remarkable points, or Harry Moore } you say so.” 
would never have been attracted by her.” “Oh! Dll be more careful,” said Mrs. Las- 
*Oh! love is blind, you know,” said Mrs. ; selle, with reddening cheeks. ‘‘But did you 
Lyle. Miss Dean rose to take her leave, while: know how very much soiled your boots are? 
the two ladies, both young and but recently ; Do you want your slippers?” 
married, lingered together to chat and surmise.} ‘‘Siled, ho! ha!—siled, are they? Well, I 
can afford it—I can afford it.” 
CHAPTER III. So little removed from dotage was the old 
‘“‘WELL, so the new arrival is really here,” } man, that he continually repeated himself, and 
said Mrs. Lyle, one evening, not long after. 3 before his wife could recover from her mortifi- 
«<I suppose we shall see her at breakfast.” cation, he muttered, ‘‘I can afford it, at least 
‘‘Julia, the second chamber-maid, says they $ six times,” meanwhile tracking the dried mud 
will breakfast in their room,” said Mrs. Las-} all over the carpet. 
selle. ‘*We’ve got Moore here, they say; used to be 
‘‘What, as a general thing?” $ your old sweetheart, eh, lovey?” continued he, 
**Yes, as a general thing.” $ turning to his wife and chuckling. ‘‘Handsome 
“‘Mighty aristocratic! But no; here is the} fellow, very—and yet she preferred old Las- 
reason, you may depend. He’s afraid of the} selle, eh?—she preferred old Lasselle. Well, 
public breakfast. If ever a woman shows want } she shan’t regret it—she shall ride in a car- 
of tact, taste, and good breeding, it’s in a break- ‘riage all the days of her life—yes, all the days 
fast toilet. That’s proof positive that he’s a ’ of her life—of her life, eh! of her life.” 
little afraid and ashamed. I declare I feel bad } Mrs. Lyle arose to take her leave. 
for, and provoked at, him. I saw him just now,$ ‘Oh! now, Miss Lyle, don’t go ’cause I’ve 
and positively he’s the most splendid man in N come. Old saying is three ain’t company, I 
the hotel. Looked happy, too, poor fellow—; know, but don’t think much of old saying. 
he’s one of that kind, you know—will mask his ; How’s Bob? I call Lyle Bob—used to be col- 
face in smiles if his heart should be aching. It? lege-mate o’ mine, you see, in the days o’ Lang 
provokes me to see such men throw themselves : Syne. Pretty gray, isn’t he, well as myself? 
away. All our set are dying to see the bride. Ought not to be; in the ile business, eh? ho! 
There’s little Donizelli, that Frenchman’s wife, $ ho! ha!—in the ile business—ile business.” 
she does say the oddest things in her broken § The ladies glanced at each other involun- 
English. Said she this morning, ‘Such Apollo 3 tarily, as the old gentleman began to cough in 
Belvidere ought to have one of de graces for his $a snuffy handkerchief. Oh! how much—had 
husband.’ Did you ever? ‘For his husband.’ there been an interpreter near—did that glance 
She didn’t notice her mistake, and the whole 3 signify? 
table was laughing: she thought, doubtless, at ; ’ «Thank heaven! if my husband is old, he 
her wit.” } isn’t quite a bear,” Mrs. Lyle said, on the same 
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day, to one of her dearest, most fashionable 
friends. “There’s that poor Mrs. Lasselle, to 
see what she suffers when that old ruffian spits 
about, and uses the carpet for mat-scrapers. 
It’s shocking—it’s abominable! I wonder she 
could marry him.” 

“Why, Jenny, dear, he is a millionaire! Who 
would not put up with oddities?” 

*‘But—vulgarities!” echoed Mrs. Lyle, with : 
a contemptuous face. 

“Oh! well, he’ll die soon, perhaps, and if 
she only works her cards right, he’ll leave her | 
the bulk of his fortune; then won’t she be a$ 
very, very interesting young woman? : 





By-the- 3 
by, she’s a blonde—would look charming in ; 
mourning. How nice it is to be beantiful! § 
Emma Lasselle was a poor girl—a very seed 
girl. I wish { was handsome, I know of some 
chances I’d have.” 
— 
CHAPTER IV. 
“Dear, dear Harry, what beautiful rooms!” 
“JT thought they would suit you, my little 3 
wife,” said Harry, smiling to see with what 
grace Nora fitted the luxuries he had prepared 3 


for her. “I bought that maroon sofa because § 


it is so like your mother’s, in that never-to-be- $ 
excelled parlor at home; and that lounge, be-§ 


cause you admired the one at the general’s. I 
had it made exactly by his pattern.” 

“Oh! how good, how good and kind you are, 
Harry. I shall never forget it.” 8 
out hope not,” said her husband, demurely. 
“Indeed, I don’t intend you shall, because if 
ever you grow naughty, you know, I shall im- : 
mediately begin to enumerate the fine things I} 
have given you.” : 

“T must unpack my trunks,” Nora went on, 
giving him one of her glad, bright smiles. ‘I 3 
must choose a dress for the morning, I sup- 3 
pose.” 3 

“Of course you must, and the prettiest one 
you have, since I shall be your only company.” $ 

She looked at him a moment, not compre- $ 
hending. : 

“I mean that I have ordered that we shall: 


Ss 
s 


have breakfast brought up.” S 
“Oh! I’m so glad!’ was Nora’s exclamation. : 
“T wish we could have all our meals so.” ; 
“Oh! no. Iwant to show you off. I havea? 
score of friends here, who would take it very § 
unkindly if I should shut you up like a selfish 3 
curmudgeon.” 
‘Any ladies?” queried Nora. : 
“Plenty; so put on your very handsomest ; 
face when we go down. Let me see; there are } 


you've seen the new boarder? 


three, certainly, I used to know: two of them 
are miserably married to rich old grandfathers; 
but the other, I believe, is happily wedded.” 

‘“‘So your plenty has dwindleddown to three,” 
said Nora, mockingly; ‘I am not afraid of 
three.” 

This was near eYening, and Nora was much 
too fatigued to go down to supper. 

On the following day, the first chamber-maid 


: appeared at an earlier period than usual in the 


rooms of Mrs. Lassélle. She was short, dumpy, 
red-armed, red-haired, and as plethoric as the 
old merchant Lasselle himself. 

Mrs. Lasselle was not above entering into 
’ confidential chit“chat with the girls in the hotel. 
She knew there was something on the chamber- 
maid’s mind, by the way Nannie swung her 
flaming arms around. 

‘¢Well, Nannie,” said Mrs. Lasselle, who was 
trimming a very showy head-dress, ‘‘I suppose 
You’re more 
favored than we are.” 

“Indeed I have, ma’am!” exclaimed the girl, 
with unusual brevity of tone; ‘and it’s little I 


’ cared if I never see her no more—indeed it is, 


Miss Lasselle. There ain’t no ladies as takes 


’ people’s work right out o’ their hands, without 


as much as y’r leave. Oh!” and she slammed 
the dust-pan into a corner with a most desper- 
ate vindictiveness. 

‘Why, what has she done, Nannie?” 

‘sDone, ma’am,” and Nannie for a moment 
deposited her brawny arms on her hips, her 
hands hanging down in utter impotence of in- 
3 dignation—‘‘done!” It’s enough to make a 
female despise her. Don’t you think,” and 
here Nannie lowered her voice mysteriously, 
“T went to her rooms an hour ago, thinking 
how I would do my best at keeping’ ’em nice, 
as I keeps all these handsome rooms, when she 
says, says she, without hardly looking up, says 


$ she, ‘Oh! I’ve prefarred to do most of the work 


myself; there’s only this and that to attend to!’ 
:I declare to you, ma’am, if I wasn’t struck 
‘dumb: and she spoke it as topping, too, as if 
she’d been the greatest lady in the land.” 

“You don’t mean to say!” cried Mrs. Las- 
selle, with intense horror, ‘‘you can’t mean to 
say, Nannie, that her work was absolutely done, 
that Mrs. Moore did it herself?” 

“She was that little of a lady, ma’am; indeed 
yes, and it were so intirely and insolutely. She 
was fixed up as grand as you please, besides. 


; Thinks I to mesilf, well, if ye’re your own body 


servint and house servint, much good may ye 
git for your sarvices, but I’ll be boun’ you won t 
S git much thought of by the ladies in this house, 
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who is real ladies, as most of ’em is, Miss Las- girl? I fear that appetites were lost that day, 
selle.” : and dainty articles sent pettishly from the table. 

“Why, what a low-born creature she must Such gossiping as ensued! And worse than 
be!” exclaimed Mrs. Lasselle, catching again at : ; that, they would not tell the truth about her; 
the ribbons which her astonishment had caused : 3 but agreed that she had no style, was very plain, 
to drop, ‘‘of all things I ever heard of, boarding $ but appeared rather better than they had anti- 
in a first class hotel and doing her own work. { s cipated. 

Well, if that isn’t something to talk about! ry : 

guess Harry Moore is very proud of his wife;’ rs CHAPTER V. 

this she said rather to herself. But the house-} Mranwntte Nora went on the even tenor of 
maid caught it up. ’ her way. It hardly seemed like hotel life to 

‘‘Well you may say, ma’am—well you may § $ Harry, this pleasant, secluded room was always 
say you guess he’s proud of his wife. Why, ; so lighted by the cheerful smile of his wife, so 
ma’am, what didn’t he brought her down to  beautified by her presence, more than gilding, 
breakfast for, if ’twan’t that, he’s dead ashamed } paneling, and rosewood could make it. When 
ov her? If I was the woman, for the sake of} he asked her how she got along with the ladies 
me husband, and he such a splendid gentleman, } in the house, she always laughed in a merry 
I'd do as others did, wouldn’t I though?” 3 way, and said they treated her very well. In 

Before noon the confidential whispers grew 3 fact, she liked their distance better than she 
louder. Mrs. Lasselle had flown to Mrs. Lyle’s : would their warmest friendship. She was never 
room with the announcement, Mrs. Lyle had $ lonesome, and had no tact for fine talk or fash- 
gone to her neighbor, she to the next, and so : ionable sentiment, and she did not particularly 
on the entire length and breadth of the hotel. 3 admire the boarders. Her books, her flowers, 
The matter was duly canvassed, laughed over, $ her household avocations, and her pen occupied 
sneered at, by all the lily-fingered women who 3 her consiantly; these, with music, constituted 
did nothing for whole blessed days but sit, eat, 3 the home enjoyments of the young couple. 
dress, visit, and sleep; and the boarders en; ‘She will do very well,” said Mrs. Lyle, one 
masse resolved to let Mrs. Moore know that} day after passing Nora in the hall, “and I see 
they did not consider her a lady. ; 3 she has a new set of furs. Such extravagance, 

Dinner was never more impatiently awaited } Mrs. Lasselle, they are actually the very set 
than on that particular day. Mrs. Lasselle im- 3 we prized of Bentons, and cost a thousand dol- 
parted her opinion to several of the boarders. ; lars. No one can deceive me in furs; I’m a 
It was to the intent that she had no doubt} capital judge; can detect an imitation at once: 
Harry Moore felt thoroughly ashamed of his ¢ hers are real Russian sable, none of your meke 
wife, and that very likely she would make her 3 Hudson’s Bay. Yes, she’s rather interesting: 
appearance in sea-green, red, or some ridicu- } but who is she?” 
lous color. The great gong sounded while Nora, ¢ “True enough,” queried Mrs. Lasselle, ‘‘who 
utterly unconscious of the commotion she had;is she? I expect you might know, her twenty 
raised by her simple habits, had just put the } years and she’d never tell. She’s one of those 
finishing touch to her toilet. It was exquisite; } close-mouthed beings, and, I guess if the truth 
her husband said, exultingly, that she looked $ was known, she don’t care about telling. I'll 
like a little queen. Everything was rich, but; tell you what I think, Harry Moore had edu- 
nothing elaborate. The pure laces, that encir- cated, and is still educating her. She goes out 
cled the throat and hung gracefully over her } regularly every day to take music lessons, no 
arms, were of the softest, most costly fabric. } 3 doubt; for I hear a hammering on the piano in 
Her c.eeks were touched by a natural crimson, $ 3 that direction.” 
the full folds of her robes hung faultlessly—she $ «My dear, let us go into the parlor, to-night,” 
was as charming as a picture. S said Harry, one day. ‘We are making our- 

At least she created a sensation when she selves rather exclusive, are we not? At least 
entered the dining hall. Eyes fell, confounded; } once a monih, perhaps, it would be good policy 
lips were hopelessly parted, and but little said. to visit that room of chandeliers, Saxony car- 
Could that graceful creature, with a face not $ } pets, and gilding.” 
strictly beautiful, but extremely striking, even} ‘Just as you say, Harry,” replied Nora. “I 
fascinating; with hands white and clear as those } tried to fraternize two or three times, and went 
of an infant; and with such faultless manners } into the parlor when I knew the ladies were 
and quiet self-possession, be the woman who } there. But most of them were so occupied with 
did her own house work, the untaught country { callers; and—oh! Harry,” she raised her large, 
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brown eyes to his face—‘‘did you know they ; unconsciously though it was done, to become a 
flirted?” ‘favorite with these merely purse-proud auto- 
‘‘Who flirted?” queried Harry. Smatons. The glow of health that brightened 
“Why, the ladies, I never saw anything like $ cheeks and lips came naturally-there, because 
it.” sshe obeyed the laws of her being, and despised 
“Well, well, we won’t talk about that, little } helplessness and inactivity. Her eyes beamed 
mentor; but come, get ready, and we’ll take a 3 with the innocent light of a deep felt joy, for 
survey below.” § such things as petty malice, jealousy, back- 
Dressed in a tasteful blue silk, Mrs. Moore : biting, flirting, had never troubled even the 
entered the parlor with her husband. There ; surface of her-soul. So the more they won- 
were nearly twenty couples there, some of whom {dered and gossiped about her, the more grew 
Mrs. Moore was on speaking terms with: others } wonder, and the bitterer gossip, till they had 
she did not know. It was surprising how very $ ; managed to set the report afloat, nobody knew 
pleasantly the ladies chatted with Harry, and ’ how, nor who by, that Harry Moore’s wife was 
how seldom spoke to his wife, beyond advanc- } ¢& prodigy—that she had been taken with some 
ing some simple remark. : ’ gentleman’ 8 family when very young on account 
‘“‘*Why, Mr. Moore, do you know who Mrs. \ of poverty: and nobody knew what else. 
Moore is talking with?” asked Mrs. Lasselle,; Of all this Nora was ignorant. She did not 
growing suddenly animated. ‘aspire to the close communion of such women 
Harry looked across the room. There sat ; as Mrs. Lyle and Mrs. Lasselle, though they 
Nora, her face aglow, chatting in her sweetly } were the wealthiest ladies in the house, were 
gracious manner to a tall man rejoicing in a} < quoted and followed by the smaller fry: and 
full beard and moustache, eagle eyes, and a$ ‘ kept their own carriages. There were, how- 
Roman nose. 3 ever, some congenial minds in the A House, 
“If I am not mistaken, it is the Spanish } who, while they did not aspire to the first floor 
Charge, who is stopping here for a few days. Sand costly suites of rooms, were unmistakably 
Ah! I see—Mark Grafton, my friend, must have 3 nobler in their possessions than many of those 
introduced him.” 3 ; who did. 
‘«But, Mr. Moore, he scarcely speaks a dozen $ 
words * Bagh; he is studying constantly, CHAPTER VI. 
they say.” ‘‘My dear, I have great news to tell you,” 
“Oh! I know, but Nora has spoken both ; ‘said Harry, as he came home one evening. ‘I 
French and Spanish for years. She is very Sam certain it will astonish you.” 
likely talking with him in one or the other of 3 *“‘T should like to be astonished,” said Nora, 
those languages. Poor fellow! how delighted } simply. 
he seems! she must be using his own admirable: «Well, then, listen with all your little ears. 
dialect.” ’ Uncle Mott, Gen. Mott, I should rather say, is 
Mrs. Lasselle’s face changed to a deep crim- {up for the presidency.” 
son: she felt uncomfortable. This little woman ; If Harry had expected astonishment, he was 
was her superior in one thing—perhaps in} not disappointed. Nora sprang from her seat, 
many.” ‘ her eyes dilated. 
“‘There’s a sign that she wants me,” said} ‘Harry Moore, is it possible?” she cried, 
Harry, laughing, and hurrying toward her with 3 almost wildly. 
all the fresh joy of a lover. ‘‘Nora Moore, it is possible,” was the re- 
‘Harry dear, Mr. Bonsuler is so anxious that } sponse: ‘‘read the papers.” 
I should sing. What shall I do?” “TI never could have believed it of uncle 
‘Gratify him, by all means,’ returned her $ Mott,” said Nora, after she had run her eye 
husband. ‘‘Come,” and he led,her to the piano. ’ eagerly over the intelligence; “he is such a 
That hour the great dames of the A House : peculiar man, so fond of home and quiet! What 
had the satisfaction of listening to a few beau-}can have happened to change his mind, for I 
tiful songs, both in French and Spanish, sang see he has shown no objection to the nomina- 
in superb style. They looked, they flushed— 3 tion?” 
they bit their lips: in fact, they were chagrined ; : «Oh! political friends!” laughed Harry. 
beyond all expression. But they had taken a : “But he is so old!” urged Nora. 
prejudice which they were not likely soon to} “Old! Hale sixty, and a constitution like 
give up. The blooming, smiling, happy wife }iron: bless his russet cheeks. Did you see, 
of Harry Moore had rebuked them too plainly, } they are going to get up a reception in this 
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very city, and arrangements are made.for the } she is a mighty cunning piece, in spite of her 
old general to come to this very house?” $demureness. But I really must have a seat in 
“Capital! then I shall see him, dear old the lower balcony. By-the-way, did you ob- 
uncle!” cried Nora. | sanity yesterday, that the governor’s carriage 
“Yes, after the procession. It’s arranged ; stood at the door?” 
that they will meet him on the outskirts of the ‘Oh! yes, Mrs. May told me. She says the 
city at nine or ten. The show will pass by $ governor’s lady and niece called upon some one 
here, I suppose; I heard them hinting about } here—the Ellises perhaps; I heard that they were 
flags, and streamers, and a grand illumination ; acquainted. We never know, \hough, upon what 
in the evening. Of course there'll be an ac- 3 footing persons like Mrs. Ellis stand with people 
companiment of fire-works kept up by the out- $ of settled gentility.” 
siders, plenty of music and fun. In the evering, g The speakers little knew that the call had 
if the old man isn’t too fatigued, we'll have him 3 been made on Mrs. Moore. 
to ourselves.” ; That evening Mr. Lasselle secured the coveted 
“Yes, indeed!” Nora’s face glowed with } seat, bringing home some beautiful arrangements 
pleasure, ‘‘only think! I haven’t seen him for ; in the way of illumination. For a week nothing 
six months. Dear old uncle, how kind in him } was talked of but the expected reception. People 
to send me those beautiful furs before he went ; came and sent from all quarters to engage rooms 
traveling last winter! I rather think,” and she : at the A House. Stacks of flags and deco- 
looked up slyly, ‘‘I was an abjent of some little} rations were set down at the entrances, and 
envy whenever I wore them.” : $ soon fashioned into draperies of every size and 
‘I shouldn’t wonder if you were an object } ‘form. Over the great entrance, arranged in 
of some little envy even without them,” said $ ; starry letters, each an illumination, were words, 
Harry, laughing. : ‘Welcome to the hero.” In every window were 
Perhaps at the same moment, certainly on } wreaths, and ovals, and countless devices for 
the same evening, Mrs. Lasselle and Mrs. Lyle, : beautifyi ing the expected night. Across the 
who were fast friends, were talking upon the $ : ’ streetyan arch was thrown, to be hung with 
same subject. $ colored lanterns: in short, every means was re- 
“Mr, Lasselle, who is a great politician, you $ sorted to that the reception might reach far be- 
know, my dear, intends to illuminate our suite $ ; ; yond the excellence of previous orations. 
splendidly. It will be a grand procession; hus- 
band is appointed one of the marshals. Dear 
me—how will he look on horseback ?” 
‘Did you ever see the general?” asked Mrs.$ Tux expected day was ushered in with a cloud- 
Lyle. : less morning. At an early hour the streets be- 
“I never did. I suppose he will make his } : gan to be thronged with spectators. Every 
appearance at the table d’hote. Dear me, what ; carriage and coachman, every ragged boy that 
shall you wear, Mrs. Lyle? I believe I will put ; ran barefooted in the gutters, every pedlar, 
on my new peach-color, one wants to look one’s } every wheelbarrow, underwent the scrutinizing 
best before the old hero. Mr. Lasselle met him ; glances of the crowd, who had come hither to 
ence in New Orleans, was introduced to him, so { look, and intended to overlook nothing. Now 
I suppose upon that etiquette he may claim } and then the music of a distant band caused a 
acquaintance. They say he is splendid-looking ; simultaneous rush forward, but nothing was to 
indeed. I should judge so from his portraits ” } he seen till the hands of the ponderous city 
“We are going to have seats in the lower } clock pointed to eleven, and the children, tired 
balcony. I hope you have engaged yours,” ; of the heat, the inactivity, and even of the candy 
said Mrs. Lyle. 3 with which their little hands were filled, began 
“Bless me, I never thought of it! Do you to cry for sensation. The front of the A 
think it possible that they are all taken up?” ; House was crowded with beauty. The splendor 
‘<I shouldn’t wonder,” was the reply. ‘They } of the dresses; the flashing of jewels, bright 
have already been numbered. Harry Moore } eyes, and brighter smiles, made a spectacle as 
and his wife, it seems, were offered the first { admirable as need to have been desired; and the 
choice, so they have the most eligible seats.” {crowds opposite appeared to think so, for they 
“IT do think our landlord is strangely taken ; scarcely turned their eyes from the teeming 
with that little Moore. Do you notice how at- { ‘tiers. On the lower balcony, which was pro- 
tentive he is to her? All her wants supplied ; tected from the sun by an awning of bright silk, 
almost before she speaks. One thing I know: * sat the chief ladies of the A House, or who- 
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ever had veenitien that eeivBege by the aid of mate with the ened, ig ‘he added; she 9 wont 
gold. Mrs. Lasselle and Mrs. Lyle were dressed $ S do anything to give me pleasure, I assure you.” 
with great splendor, while Nora wore only a ‘Nora, do you remember him?” whispered 
plain black silk, and no jewelry.+ Presently $ Harry, with mischief in his eyes. ‘You ought 
there was a distant gleam and glitter, a loud $ S to, for as he says he was very intimate.” 
flourish of trumpets, and lo! the conquering { $ «Oh! yes,” and Nora smiled back, ‘“‘he was 
hero came. First there were bodies of cavalry; } g Surgeon Rees’ clerk. He does not recognize me, 
then foot companies in elegant uniform; then } N } though I saw him more than once, when I was 
marshals and old/citizens in barouches; then, ? : 3 with uncle.” 
closely hemmed by the crowd, the noblest} ‘Some women would have said Surgeon Rees’ 
Roman of them all, surrounded by state digni- § 3 valet; for he was in reality that,” replied Harry, 
taries, his white hair blown over a massive $ } «but you are altogether above and beyond some 
and bronzed forehead, his handsome features § $ women. However, as he has had a fortune left 
lighted with martial enthusiasm, his heart 3 him, we must let by-gones be by-gones, only it 
cheered by the warm greeting of the people ; does annoy me to see fellows put on such airs.” 
who shouted along the line. $ There was an immense stir and bustle below 
“Here he comes. There he is. That must stairs; then many steps heard approaching. 
be he standing up just now,” were the various § The door opened, and the handsome face of the 
exclamations of the occupants of the lower bal- } general appeared, backed by a crowd of men of 
cony. On came the splendid show, the general } note. The company rose as he bowed slightly, 
‘bowing composedly, right and left. As he } and moved forward, talking with his friends. 
fronted the balcony, however, a quick smile of} “Ah! excuse me,” he cried, “‘here is my little 
recognition brightened his face, and, with a bow; Nora. I am so glad to see you, my darling. 
of unusual deference, he passed them. Nora’s } There, you must pardon me for kissing you be- 
eyes were shining with tears, happy tears, but ? fore company, but I am an old-fashioned man, 
she did not speak; while Mrs. Lasselle gazed 3 you know. Well, my pet,” he had both her 
triumphantly over to Mrs. Lyle, as much as to $ 3 hands now, and was leading her to an unoccu- 
say, “Did you see that?” Secretly each of these : : pied seat, she smiling and blushing, Harry fol- 
vain women passed the compliment to her own * ; s lowing, Mrs. Lasselle gazing dumbly on, blue 
account; but Nora said nothing. She was not ; $ with wonder, ‘“‘how do you like hotel life, and 
one to parade her emotions: still she turned a : * what do you find to occupy yourself with, both 
pleased smile on her ‘husband, who only whis- § S active brain and active fingers? I miss you 
pered, ‘“‘How glad he seemed to see you! I more than I can tell, must have you back again. 
shouldn’t wonder if that was really the plea-; Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, sir, taking my 
santest moment of the whole.” Schild away from me at my time of life, and 
The din of trumpets, the sound of all the $ bringing her to waste her precious time in a 
brass-throated instruments, gradually fell to fashionable hotel?” he said, laughing, turning 
the softest strain of an echo, as the great spec-$to Harry. ‘I’m afraid the good old habits my 
tacle wound on to carry pleasure to other sight- § ‘sister taught her are fast being merged into 
seers. Soon the balcony was deserted. Harry ; useless inactivity and purposeless labor.” 
had said that they two must be among the first to$ ‘‘You never need fear for Nora, sir,” said 
welcome the old general, and accordingly they g Harry; “she brought all the good old habits 
wended their way to the parlor, where already } with her, and practices them as regularly as 
many were assembled for the same purpose. $ she does her music.” 
They seated themselves on a lounge in the near $ ‘Ah! she does, does she? Good child. Here 
vicinity of Mrs. Lasselle and her party, and comes Senator Glynn—my niece, Senator Glynn, 
where they could not avoid hearing the conver- 3 $ my only sister’s only child.” 
sation. Mrs. Lasselle looked at Mrs. Lyle, and both 
“T am really very anxious for an introduction } were aghast. This common little personage 
to the old hero,” said Mrs. Lasselle, adjusting 3 ’ who did her own work was no other than niece 
her bracelet; ‘Henry, I shall depend upon you § Sto one of the first generals of the age. Was 
to present me.” Sever pride so extinguished? Was ever morti- 
“Oh! yes—certainly—certainly,” lisped the ‘ fication so crushing? Certainly if Mrs. Las- 
young man beside her, whose dangerous whis- ; S selle had not entirely forfeited the esteem of 
kers and faultless curls were very often in close § 3 Harry Moore’s wife, she had done nothing to 
proximity to the fair lady’s cheeks as he leaned } gain it; for, as she looked back, her coldness 
down to address her. ‘I was once very inti- } seemed insult. The young man by her side 
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appeared cowed on a sudden. He remembered , to appear rather questionable. However, the 
the face of Nora now, and recollected also that she $ little lady—for true lady she was—gave offence 
could not have forgotten him or his former sta- to none, though she saw through artifice and 
tion. He was spared the necessity of introducing $ stratagem; and when she left the A House, 
the fair lady, however, for the snuffy Lasselle, } on an urgent invitation of her uncle to spend 
himself fairly radiant with dust, his brow stream- ‘ the summer at his country seat, she took leave 
ing with perspiration, and his white gloves dubi- } of all alike, and extended her courtesies impar- 
ously colored somewhat to the shade of a dirty tially. 

Meerschaum, entered, and, taking advantage of Mrs. Lasselle and Mrs. Lyle had, however, 
a leisure moment, almost dragged his reluctant ; both learned a lesson that was profitable for 
wife to the general, and presented her. But} their future, and showed them the injustice of 
the cordial hand pressure of the noble old man } condemning on prejudice. 

proved no balm to her, and she retired to her As for Nora, she is known to this day in the 
own room, angry with herself, and disgusted, ; A House as the lady who did her own work, 
for the time, with her surroundings. and husbands hold her up as a pattern when 

Of course the whole house was in a state of} their wives complain of lassitude and ennui. I 
intense excitement, and Nora found herself the ;}am happy to say that, in many respects, her 
recipient of attentions so new and numerous as’ rare example has been followed. 





MOURNING. 
BY MISS J. E. MOTT. 


Gone! gone! gone! 
A funeral wail for the dead; 
And alas! that my heart should say such words, 
The saddest that ever were said. 


Gone! gone! gone! 
My lips to her own I may press, 
But, chiseied, and white, and as marble cold, 
They feel not the mute caress. 
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Gone! gone! gone! 
I had never thought it could be; 
How should I dream that the bitterest grief 
Would come with its blight to me? 


Gone! gone! gone! 
Oh! I wonder if she can know, 
In the Heaven above, where her spirit dwells, 
How my bruised heart aches below! 


SPILLS SOILS 


Gone! gone! gone! Gone! gone! gone! 
Oh! my heart, if thou hadst but known, Would it add to her perfect joy 
The love in thy depths should have changed each look, : To feel that, alas! too late, my love 
And spoken in every tone. Is given without alloy? 


Gone! gone! gone! 
Where my sorrow cannot avail, 
Though mine eyes are heavy with useless tears, 
My cheeks, with repentance, pale. 


Gone! gone! gone! 
Uplifting my arms to the sky, 
“Took down from thy resting place, beloved!” 
In passionate grief, I cry. 


Gone! gone! gone! Gone! gone! gone! 
The past I can never undo; Poor heart! that is never still, 
And my hasty deeds, and my hasty speech, 2 They are making thy grave, with hers, beneath 
Alike I must vainly rue. The violets on the hill. 
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MARTHA. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


Surety my heart is breaking, breaking, * 


Oh! my dead master—oh! my dead master, 
Sleep’st thou the sleep that knows no waking? 
Droops my head lower? flow my tears faster? 


Like a crowned king thon liest sleeping, 
Sorrows all ended—trials all over. 


Know’st thou not I am weary, weary, 
Seeing thee never—seeing thee never? 

Life groweth dim, and the world is a-dreary, 
Thou dwell’st with the angels forever. 


Falleth the night down blindly, blindly? 

God help the weeper—God help the weeper! 
Angels in Heaven look on her kindly, 

Pity and love her—bless her and keep her! 


Creep the dull hours so slowly, slowly,’ 
Roland, my glory—Roland, my glory, 
Cometh no more, in the twilight holy, 
To tell me love’s sweet, wondrous story. 


Heedest thou not my weeping, weeping? 
Oh! my lost lover—oh! my lost lover, 
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REDMAN’S RUN. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and fur the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 
CHAPTER I. Il burn the meat or upset the soup—oh! them 

I was sitting in the library, crouched in the} Irish! And de just see that somebody lights 
recess of the oriel window, that my book might ; the hall and parlor, and if you'll only take up 
have all the advantage possible of the waning } the flowers you picked for the young lady’s 
light. ‘room, and 

I was a great reader of romances in those; ‘That will do for the present, Prudence!” 
days, as every solitary boy is sure to be, and I : “Yes, I know: it’s a born shame to trouble 
was so deeply engrossed in the escape of Mary } you, but a body hain’t got but one pair of hands. 
Stuart from Lochleven, that I did not notice { And oh! do step into Mr. Maurice’s chamber, 
the rapid approach of evening. I hurried over é and make sure that I haven’t forgot anything, 
the pages until I found that the poor queen was } or he’ll make such a disturbance!” 
safe, for a time at least, and laid the volume: ‘All right, aunty; run off to your work.” 
down quite breathless with excitement. 2 «Pm going! Oh! sakes alive, I do wish Mr. 

I should have been glad to have sat there an } ‘Redman would ever let a me know in time 
hour longer, dreaming aimlessly, perhaps, but ; * when he’s invited company! I declare I hain’t 
very pleasantly, of the scenes and characters ! set down since enfin, and my feet ache to 
which had taken so strong a hold of my imagi- ; : that degree 
nation, but I was not allowed farther quict.; The rest of the sentence was lost in the dis- 
There was a slamming of doors, a sound of } tance, for Prudence had pattered away through 
voices, for every noise echoed with tenfold force ‘ the hall; and I soon heard confused murmurs 
through that old house; then I heard Prudence ; from the kitchen, which proved that something 
Winship call me loudly from the hall, : had gone wrong during her absence. 

‘*Paul, Paul Chenery!” s I smiled a little at the good woman’s excite- 

There was such an appeal for assistance in ‘ment, and went away to fulfill her requests, 
the tone, that 1 could not find it in my heart to ; wondering somewhat about the guests whom my 
remain silent, particularly as I knew that Mrs. : uncle was to bring home with him. 
Prudence would never rest until she had dis-$ Of course I found the vases of flowers upon 
covered my hiding-place, and dragged me out : the upper hall table, where I had left them two 
of it by dint of remonstrance or persuasion. ; hours before, and so took them myself into the 

I rose unwillingly enough and went out into : chamber which the young lady was to occupy. 
the hall where the old lady stood, with the air ‘ It was a pleasant room overlooking the gar- 
of a woman who had so many things on her ‘ den, one window completely covered with a rose 
hands, that she remained idle from sheer in- : vine still red with blossoms, through which the 
ability to decide which had better be done: few moon was stealing in, while a soft wind 
first. * stirred the flowers, until it seemed as if the 

‘Oh! there you are,” she exclaimed, quite ; light had half awakened them. I marveled 
fretful from agitation, ‘‘I’ve been hunting for ; what manner of girl she would prove to be, if 
you all over the house! Do, for mercy’s sake, { she would be gratified by the care I had taken, 
help me a little; it’s a’most time for your uncle : and if she would sit by her moonlit casement 
to be here, and things ain’t half ready.” ‘late into the night, as I did by mine, weaving 

‘«‘What can I do for you?” I asked, not at all all sorts of strange fancies, more engrossing 
surprised at the request, for Prudence had lec- : from their very impossibility. 
tured and governed me so often as a child, that: ‘Then I stole softly out, feeling as if I was 
neither she nor I remembered it ought to be $ $ wrong to intrude where she would so soon sit 
different now. ‘ alone with her fancies, and went down the pas- 

“If you'll just get the wine out and set it to $ sages to my cousin’s chambers, among the most 
cool: I ain’t going to give the man the keys, $ comfortable in the house, for Maurice was ac- 
there’s no trusting nobody! I’ve got to run: : : customed to claim the best of everything. Aunt 
back ¥y the kitchen, or that dreadful woman : : Prudence had shown her usual care; I could 
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see patties for him t to find fault ioe, aa I: “Not more than half an hour—you’d better 
idled away a few moments there likewise, think- ° stir yourselves. They were ready to start just 
ing of my cousin, and wondering if he would ° as I rode off; the boat was late to-night, or we 
snub and worry me after his old fashion. ° should all have been here some time ago.” 

We had not met for over a year. Maurice ; $ At that moment there was a sound without 
had been in Europe—he had always done what- { ; which made each one start—a mournful sort of 
ever best pleased him, for our uncle seemed to ; ; ery, scarcely human, yet with a world of human 
find his chief pleasure in gratifying the young } pain in its unearthliness. 
man’s fancies. I made up my mind that he ; “The Lord have mercy on us!” ejaculated 
would find me greatly changed; I was grown up } ‘Prudence. «What can that be?” 
too now, and would endure even less patiently; ‘That old crazy woman!” said Maurice. 
than of old, his overbearing manners. “Tell somebody to drive her off, Paul.” 

My somewhat unamiable train of thought was; ‘‘Who?” I asked. 
disturbed by hearing the rapid gallop of a horse : “Asif Iknew! Are you a lunatic yourself? 
up to the house; and I concluded that Maurice, : She started up in the road before me about a 

with his usual impetuosity, had ridden on in $ ‘ mile from here, and frightened my horse half 
advance of the rest of the party. : to death. I gave her a cut with my whip, and 

I went very slowly down the stairs, rather she ran off with a howl, but I could hear her 
dreading the interview, for my cousin had never following me every little while.” 
loved me, and I felt confident that, even after ; ’ Poor thing!” I said, “she must be taken. 
our lengthened separation, his first words would § care of!” 
hide a sneer. ; “Really; do you own this house?” asked 

I heard him giving orders to the servant who § : Maurice, sneeringly. ‘‘My uncle may not take 
was leading away his horse; then he entered ; Sit herd kindly if you turn the place into a bed- 
the hall, returning Prudence’s greeting with his } lam.” 
customary indifference. I made no reply, but went out on to the ter- 

“Of course you are glad to see me back, old ; race, followed by Prudence, whose fears had 
was Upon my word, you look as blooming as ; vanished when she found that nothing super- 
a December rose. But where is that pet of natural was near. 
yours, my hopeful young cousin, I am asto-; I saw through the night a woman toiling up 
nished that he isn’t here to do the honors in his ; the avenue, her hair streaming wildly over her 
usual lordly style?” : shoulders, her arms extended as if imploring pro- 

‘Here I am, anton” I called out; ‘and I: ‘ tection from some invisible danger. I watched 
am very glad to see you.” ; her with a feeling of awe, which Prudence evi- 

‘No doubt of that, young one! Come along, ‘ : dently shared, for she stood perfectly silent by 
and let me see if you are at all presentable.” : my side. 

The salutation was not pleasant; but I went: The woman tottered on with violent efforts, 
toward him as he stood in the parlor door way, : like a person struggling against a heavy wind. 
determined that all should go on amicably, for ; I could hear her breath distinctly, gasping and 
that night at least. : short, hissing through her clenched teeth as she 

He did not stir—never extended his hand : ° beat the air with her long hands, and pressed 
until I held out mine. ; forward like some terrible spectre approaching - 

‘“‘Why, I almost think you’ve grown, young- : ; through the gloom. 
ster,” he said, laughingly, yet with something | ’ Before I could collect my scattered faculties 
in his tone that stung my pride. ‘Aunt Pru- } 3 she had reached the verandah, there was an- 
dence can’t measure you any longer with her ; other startling moan, and she fell like a lifeless 
PB a can she?” no 4 a ; mass upon the steps, her head hidden amid her- 

e’s not so very much shorter than his } long hair. 
uncle,” put in Prudence. ‘Because you hap- : “‘Mereiful goodness!” exclaimed Prudence, 
pen to be a six footer, you think everybody else ; ; flinging up her hands in surprise and fright. 
—- to be.” I ran down the steps and raised the poor 
nyo no, no! Let the body be in keeping | creature. She had not fainted, for her eyes 
with the mind—hey, my boy?” } were open, and she muttered feebly, but she 

A bitter retort rose to my lips, but I checked } ; was so exhausted by physical weariness, that 
it; and Prudence began to question him with : ’ she lay passive in my arms. I could lift her 
great volubility. without difficulty, for want or disease had worn 

— long before your uncle’ll get here?” her almost to a skeleton, and I carried her into 

ot. XXXVIII.—3 
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40 REDMAN’S RUN. 

the hall, followed by Prudence, who ecemed § at first, then drank eagerly. Suddenly she let 

quite to have lost her usual presence of mind. : the glass fall and started to her feet, brushing 
Maurice came out of the parlor, muttering a { § away her hair so that the light fell full on her 

curse when he saw that I had brought the woman $ S face. 

in to the house. ‘Gracious powers!” muttered Prudence, stag- 
“Take that creature away!’ he exclaimed, } ; gering back. 

angrily. ‘*You little fool, what do you think} «Oh! you’ve had enough of it, have you?” 

my uncle will say?” sneered Maurice; ‘she is a beauty!” 
I made no answer, nor in any way heeded the Prudence turned upon him with a stern look. 

torrent of invective which he poured forth. “‘Take care what you do, young man,” she 
**Won’t you let her be put in your room for $ said—*‘take care!” 

a little, Prudence?” I said; ‘‘she will die if she $ Maurice shrunk back, and for a few moments 

goes out again.” \ Prudence stood gazing at the woman with a 
“Of course,” she replied, all her womanly} horror far deeper than my own. It was a 

feelings roused at once. ‘I'll help you take} : Strange sight—that tall, slight form worn toa 

her up; for, if the servants knew there was a } 3 : shadow—long masses of auburn hair, which 

crazy woman in the house, they’d go mad them- } had once been soft and beautiful, falling about 

selves.” N s the attenuated face; eyes gleaming with in- 

‘Throw her out in the barn,” said Maurice. } S sanity staring around; and all the while upon 
“Shame on you!” exclaimed Prudence, with } } the bloodless lips a patient, serene smile, which 

a burst of honest indignation. ‘Think if it; fairly beautified the whole countenance. 

was yourself; nobody knows what they may: “It’s gone,” she muttered—‘‘it’s gone!” 

come to in this world.” Suddenly she caught Prudence’s hand, and 
Maurice stamped his foot with passion, the} stared wildly in her face. 

old, fierce temper rising at the least opposition. “Do you know?” she whispered. ‘Did you 
‘I’ve three minds to have you all thrown out } see which way they took it?” 

together,”’ he muttered. Prudence shrank back, weeping aloud, her 
“There’s two words to that, Mr. Maurice,” ; firm nerves seemed completely unsettled by the 

retorted Prudence; ‘I'll just see what Mr. Red- § shock. 

man says to such talk.” The woman dropped her hand, turned and 
All this time, the woman lay moaning in the } ; saw me standing there. She clutched my arm, 

chair where I had placed her. ‘ $ pushed my hair back with her icy fingers, mut- 
“Get a glass of wine out of the dining-room. $ ‘ tering wildly. Then the look of eager expecta- 

Prudence,” I said; “she looks as if she was} ‘tion died out of her face, and she turned away 

dying.” } with a heavy moan. 
The old lady ran off in great haste, while ; “T can’t tell—I don’t know! Oh! which 

Maurice stood muttering and sayseutting me. } way ?—which way?” 
«I would like to murder you,” he said. She took a step or two forward, and her eyes 
“T have no doubt,” I replied, “but you may fell on Maurice, who was awed to silence. She 

as well let me alone, for I — not see this; S eried out again, not loudly, but with that same 

poor thing die before my eyes.” ’ wailing tone, and darted back between Prudence 
‘If my uncle happens to come——” ; ; and myself. 

“That is my affair! He is not inhuman } 3 “They are after me,” she cried; ‘‘save me, 
enough to blame me.” $do save me! I got away—they starved me, 
“Tf you don’t get her away in three minutes, } whipped me—don’t let them have me again.” 
I'll fling you out-doors after her.” 3 “Come with me,” I said, taking her hand 

‘No, you won’t,” returned Prudence, coming ; gently; ‘‘I will hide you safely. Come.” 
back with the wine, which I proceeded to ad-; ‘Yes,” she answered; “you look kind! Is 
minister; “no, you won’t, Mr. Maurice! Boy } it the face ?—is it?” 
and man I’ve known for bad, but there’s } She peered fixedly at me for an instant, then 
some things you can’t do.” shook her head, repeating many times, 

Prudence was the only one in the house who } : “IT can’t tell—I can’t tell! It’s so confused— 
ever resisted Maurice; and he knew that there; so strange.” Then she glanced at Maurice, 
was no appeal, for our uncle would never speak } and the same shiver of terror shook her frame. 
harshly to her even where his favorite was in } “Don’t let him come—he’ll tell them, I td 
question. ‘he will! Take me away—do take me away. 

The woman swallowed the wine with difficulty ' ‘I led her up the back staircase which led out 
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of a side passage, and went on to the house- 
keeper’s room, the woman pleading piteously 
the while, and Prudence following with many 
tears. 
the poor creature seemed to feel that she was 
in safety. She released her hold of my arm and 
fell into a chair. 

“T’m hungry,” she muttered, ‘‘hungry.” 

Some remnants of food set on the table, I 
gave them to her, and she began to eat greedily, 
tearing the meat with her teeth like a wild 
animal. 

**Oh! it’s dreadful, dreadful!’ cried Prudence. 

‘“‘Who can she be?” I questioned. ‘‘Where 
can she have come from?” 

‘‘How do I know!” returned Prudence, with 
much excitement. ‘What makes you ask me, 
boy? You see she’s crazy, don’t you?” 

I looked at her in astonishment. She was 
very pale, and shaking from head to foot. 

“She can’t hurt you,” I said, ‘‘she is too 
weak even to stand.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Prudence, trembling 
more violently; ‘not a bit afraid.” 

‘sWhat are we to do with her?” I asked; ‘‘we 
can’t leave her alone.” 

“TI won’t stay with her,” gasped Prudence; 
“T won’t, IT won’t! And there’s the carriage! 
Mercy on me, I had forgotten all about dinner. 
I don’t know what to do—oh! dear, oh! dear!” 

She wrung her hands, and appeared so much 
distressed that I could make nothing of it. The 
insane woman had devoured the meat, and was 
gazing curiously at her. 

‘“‘Hush!” she said, in a frightened whisper. 
‘‘They’ll whip youif they hear you. Don’t— 
don’t!” 

“T declare { shall go crazy myself,” groaned 
Prudence; ‘‘I shall indeed.” 

“‘Crazy!” repeated the lunatic, ‘“‘crazy! Oh! 
that’s all over with long ago. Hark! he’s stop- 
ped crying now—he lies very still. Hush, little 
one, hush!”’ 

She rocked her body to and fro as if quieting 
a child, motioned us to be silent, and began 
droning a sort of tune singularly touching. 

“<I can’t stand it,” sobbed Prudence; ‘Paul, 
I can’t!” 

‘“‘Go down stairs then; I am not at all afraid.” 

There was a distant sound of voices, confused 
murmurs rising from below, which attracted the 
stranger’s attention. She sprang up at once, 
raving more loudly than ever. 

‘‘They are coming,” she shrieked, ‘‘they are 
after me! Don’t let me scream, don’t!’ 

With an instinct almost like reason, she 
clasped her hands against her mouth to keep 
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Once in the room, and the door locked, ; 


41 
} back her cries, biting deeply into the flesh, and 
‘running aimlessly about the apartment. But 
; she was too much exhausted even for insanity 
to give her more than momentary strength; 
she fell upon the floor, coiling herself up, and 
hiding her head as she done down stairs. 

“She will not stir again for some time,” I 
’ whispered. ‘Go down stairs and tell my uncle, 
‘ he will know what ought to be done.” 

‘Will he?” asked Prudence. ‘Oh! I'll tell 
him, I'll tell him. But you mustn’t stay here; 
perhaps I had better, and let youcallhim. No, 
I can’t—if it was to save my soul I couldn't.” 

“I think you are mad yourself! Go down 
quietly and do as I tell you. Why, I thought 
y 


ou were a2 woman of more sense.” 
“I’m getting old, you see,” she replied, strug- 
gling hard to regain her composure; ‘things 
rouble me more than they used to. Well, I'll 
Don’t speak—let her alone—it’s only 
raving, you know, and no use to make her, the 
visitors might hear. I'll go, Paul, I'll go.” 

But I had fairly to push her out of the room, 
for she seemed quite frantic between her dread 
of staying alone with the mad woman, or of 
leaving me. 

I must have remained there for twenty min- 
utes. The time appeared very long, not that I 
was afraid, but I had scarcely ever seen a crazy 
person before, and it was like being shut in with 
an evil spirit, to stay alone and watch her in- 
sanity. 

She lay quite still for a time, and I never 
‘dared to turn my eyesaway. At last, she raised 
‘her head and looked around, smiled strangely 
’ when she saw me, whispering, 

“You have sent them off! I am tired, tired! 
These thin slippers, ball-room slippers.” 

She put out her foot, her shoe was old and 
torn, but had once been thick and strong. 

‘‘Ball-room slippers, you know,” she went 
on; ‘‘there was no time to change. Is the baby 
waking? Hush, little one, hush!” 

Then she hummed the mournful lullaby again, 
and grew quiet in her efforts to soothe the child 
that was not there. 

“Ts it far yet?” she asked, suddenly. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t he come? I am £0 tired, oh! so tired. 
Don’t let them steal the baby; he’s very quiet, 
they can’t find us now. Hush, little one, hush!” 

‘‘The baby is asleep,” I said, softly. ‘‘Where 
did you come from?” 

“A long, long way! They beat me, they 
: starved me, but I got out—oh! I was so wake- 
Sful and quick! I haven’t slept for ages, wait- 
’ ing for an opportunity.” 

+ “Where were you? Can you tell?” 


t 
go down. 
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* She began babbling impotently, growing so{ Of course an instant’s reflection assured me 
excited in her efforts to speak intelligibly, that : that I had met the young lady whom my uncle 
I did not dare question her farther. N S had brought with him, so I stammered out what 
I heard a step in the hall, which I knew to S apologies I might, and went on. 
be my uncle’s; then there was a low tap on the : A strange feeling passed over me; my agita- 
door, but the mad woman’s quick ear caught } tion was succeeded by a singular calm, as if the 
the sound. She darted toward me, a fury so single glance of those girlish eyes had possessed 
terrible blazing in her eyes, that for the first : a magic power. I had no time to meditate upon 
time I felt alarmed. I opened the door quickly, $ 3 Sit, for in the dining-room I found Prudence 
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and my uncle entered. , 
When the woman saw him she uttered an- § 
other cry, sprang forward and tried to rush } 
out of the apartment. My uncle caught her, 3 
and held her fast in spite of her struggles; S 


while all the while her shrieks rang through : 


the house. 
‘‘Help me, Paul!” he exclaimed. ‘Tie her 5 
hands—quick!” N 
I took my handkerchief and bound her arms 3 
as well as I could, while she raved and resisted 3 
with all her force. 
“Liar! murderer!” she cried. ‘I know—it } 3 


is the face, the arch-demon!”’ 3 
“Stop!” said my uncle, sternly; ‘‘do you see fi 
that whip on the table?” ; 
She tore herself away from him, and cowered 
to the farthest end of the room, hiding her face $ 


in the shawl, and moaning with fear. 

“Do you know her?” I asked. 

‘How should I?” he said, angrily. 

“Yes, yes!” gibbered the woman, “I knew— 
it is the arch demon! And the child—it is 
gone! Help! help! they have stolen the child!” 

“Go away, Paul,” said my uncle. ‘I know 
better than you how to deal with her.” 

“But you may want help 
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giving the last touches to the dinner-table, but 
* pale and troubled, and going about with a hesi- 
tation very different from the self-possession 
with which she usually performed her duties. 

‘¢My uncle is up stairs,” I said, ‘“‘and he sent 
me down.” 

Prudence made no answer, walking around 
the table, changing the position of the dishes, 
then restoring them to their former place, evi- 
dently quite unconscious of what she was about. 

“‘Did you ever see her before, Prudence?” I 
asked. 

‘The boy’s a fool!” she returned. ‘TI never 
want to see her again,” she added, sitting down 
in the nearest sen “she frightened me ’most 
out of my wits.’ 

‘It is very strange that she should have come 
here.” 

‘« ft just happened so,” said Prudence; ‘she’s 
» got out of a ’sylum some where, and wandered 

off here.” 

“That must be it. 
uncle will do?” 

“Send her back, I suppose. For mercy’s 

sake don’t never say another word about her, 

unless you want to scare me to death.” 

Before I could answer, my uncle entered the 


What do you think my 


“Do as I bid you!” he exclaimed, stamping $ room, but he gave me no time to pour out the 


his foot with passion. 


passages to escape the echo of those fearful $ 
cries. I do not think the newly arrived guests § N 
heard them, for Prudence’s room was in a dis- : 
tant wing, separated by wide halls and rows of $ 
chambers, from the apartments which had been ; 
arranged for them to occupy. 

I went to my room, arranged my dress as well } 
as my trembling hands would allow, and hurried 
down stairs to find Prudence, eager to confer 
with her concerning the strange mad woman. 


CHAPTER II. 

In my hast» I ran directly against some per- 
son coming through the hall, when I saw a pale 
girl, with long curls and white garments. I was 
ready to think that I had met a ghost, so com- 
pletely unstrung were my nerves by the events 
of the past hour. 


*‘Leave the room, sir!” 
I obeyed at once, and hurried through the § 


flood of questions that rose to my lips. 

“How do you do, Paul?” he said, shaking my 
< hand with as much cordiality as he ever showed 
me. ‘Have you been well?” 

**Very well, sir. But the crazy woman?” 

‘Is quiet, and I have set Waters to watch 
over her. You look wilder than she did.” 

‘*But who can she be?” 

‘“‘T am really unable to say; she has evidently 
escaped from a lunatic asylum—probably the 
one just out of town, and has walked the thirty 
miles.” 

He went up to Prudence, and I heard her 
; question him eagerly, although I could not 

catch the words; but I heard a portion of his 

oaks 

‘All a mistake—we never saw her before.” 

‘But she was so like ai 

“Don’t be a fool, my good Prudence. Just 
think no more about it. Well, Paul,’”’ he added, 
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aloud, ‘“‘you look dreadfully mysterious, but I: ; Maurice. He had been a bad, dangerous boy, 
am afraid you cannot make a romance out of § and I knew well that time had only strengthened 
this.” his evil passions, however carefully they might 

‘He has tried hard,” said Maurice, entering $ have been concealed beneath his pleasant and 
as my uncle spoke. ‘I think you must be ex- S winning manner, he could at will assume. 
tremely obliged to him for turning the house} I followed my uncle into the parlor, and was 
into a lunatic asylum.” ; duly presented to the strangers. I was not 

‘He did quite right,” replied my uncle, more $ timid, but there was a feeling at my heart for 
sharply than I had ever heard him address my which I could render no account, and which left 
cousin; “I should have been ashamed of him if § sme trembling like a frightened child. 
he had been inhuman enough to drive her ; $ Mrs. Morgan was a subdued, crushed-looking 
away.” woman, with a sweet smile and pleasant voice; 

“Oh! if you choose to take in crazy women 3 there were the remnants of former beauty in her 
I’ve nothing to say,” replied Maurice, flippantly. : face, but years of pain and endurance had worn 
“You had better send her down to amuse Miss : away its freshness, until she appeared like a 
Morgan.” shadow of what her youth had been. 

“T am . cage capable of managing my own} When I looked at her husband I understood 
affairs, sir,” replied my uncle. I could scarely ; it all. Such pomposity and insufferable egotism 
believe it was Maurice he was addressing in that § I never saw in any man’s face and manner; he 
angry tone. : touched my hand in a patronizing way, and ad- 

Poe ct is she? how came Fnac ng sea ques- : petite me as he would have done some poor 
tioned Maurice, in a more respectful way. ; ependent on his bounty 

“That I cannot tell; I think she has escaped : Ithink my face must have shown how deeply 
from the private lunatic asylum, just this side 3 }I was hurt and offended; for, when I glanced 
of town, and I am going to send Waters back 3 toward Maurice, he was watching me with an 
with her. You will please say nothing about it, undisguised sneer, so I restrained my feelings 
for I don’t wish my visitors frightened out of ; at once. 
their senses before they have been in the house; By my cousin’s side was seated the young 
an hour.” ; girl whom I had encountered in the hall. My 

should think Mrs. Prudence meant to?uncle presented me to her politely enough, 
starve them,” returned Maurice. ‘Do you: ; though as he might have introduced a mere 
know if we are to have dinner to-night?” N : boy; but she bowed with graceful courtesy, and 

“Surely; it must be late,” said my uncle. $ her smile sent the same wild shiver through m 

y y $ go my 
¢ heart. 


‘Please hurry it up, Mrs. Winship.” : 
“It will be on the table in five minutes,” said: ‘So you don’t dine in the nursery any more?” 
$ Maurice half whispered. 


Prudence, gruffly; ‘‘a body can’t do more than 
I made no reply, and my cousin bent over the 
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forty things at once, no matter what Mr. Mau- 


rice may think.” 

She grumbled herself out toward the kitchen, 
and my cousin said, 

“That’s a very respectful old woman, she 
ought to be packed out of the house!” 

“You are leaving Miss Morgan alone,” said 
my uncle; ‘it is scarcely civil, my boy.” 

Maurice went away, and my uncle turned to 
me. 

“Come and be introduced to our visitors. 
want every attention shown them, Paul, for I 
am anxious to see Maurice married to the young 
lady.” 

‘Are they engaged?” 

“Not positively, but she likes him, evidently, 
and her parents are well pleased. He met them 
in Europe, and traveled with them for some 
time; the daughter is very wealthy in her own $ 

right. ” 

I pitied the girl if she felt any interest in 


13 


5 
young lady and talked to her in a low, confiden- 
‘ tial tone, so there was nothing left for me but 
< to walk away, though I saw by the apologetic 
‘glance of her eyes that she was no willing 
$ sharer in his rudeness. 

: No one talked to me at dinner, except when 
$ Mrs. Morgan addressed me in her frightened 
< way; but her husband was sure to check her 


$ unpleasantly, so, after a time, I sat quite disre- 


garded. 

’ I watched Maurice with a feeling of bitter 
S resentment stronger than I had ever before 
$ experienced; yet, with it all, there came a con- 
$ sciousness, based upon what grounds I could 
S not have told, yet strong and confident—Alice 
’ Morgan did not love him! I saw that he was 
$lost in one of the mad passions which had so 
3 often burned his heart, and I hated him that he 
: dared take the impurity of his thoughts into the 
’ presence of that innocent girl. 
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Yet, one not intimately acquainted with his ; away to school, and that was the happiest sea- 
nature and past life would have thought Ison of my life. My uncle was in Congress, and 
judged him harshly. I knew Maurice well: ; the intervals of leisure were usually spent in 
he had been false and artful as a boy, guilty of § town. Prudence and I were quite at liberty to 
acts which would have been dark stains in the } enjoy ourselves after our own fashion, and she 
character of a hardened man, doubly odious { spared no pains to make my childhood a plea- 


when perpetrated by one who should have pos- 
sessed the innocence of youth. His life at col- 
lege had been a constant scene of dissipation; 
his after career, as far as it came under my 
knowledge, a fit continuation, and I was certain 
that the time he had spent abroad had only been 
wasted in more degrading vice. 

He was a tall, beautifully formed man; his 
face was handsome, but to me, who knew its 
changes so well, absolutely revolting. He was 
not more than twenty-six then, but he had never 
been young. My uncle had not, in the slightest 
degree, restrained him; on the contrary, by his 
‘ indulgence, he had fostered his evil propensities 
to the monstrous growth they had attained. 

/ Our lives had been very different; for he had 


: sant one. 

Without her care I should have died, for I 
was far from strong, and the slightest careless- 
ness or exposure was sure to be followed by a 
severe illness. 

Sometimes during the summer Maurice re- 
turned to spend his vacations. Such weeks 
were unpleasant enough, and Prudence rejoiced 
as much as myself when the time came for him 
to go back to school, or my uncle took him upon 
some pleasure tour. 

I was not sent away to school; but fortunately 
’ the village pastor was a man of profound learn- 
ing, and during all those years I was under his 
$ care; and, as I was fond of books, I made so 
; good use of my time that, although but thirteen 
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not been content to enjoy the sunshine that so} when Maurice entered college, I was quite as 
brightened his path, but he had snatched at: well prepared to have gone as himself. But 
every little gleam which would have warmed; my uncle showed no disposition to send me, 
my heart, as if he could not bear that it should } and Maurice had so impressed upon my mind 
be soothed by the slightest tough of happiness. } the fact that I was only a dependant on Mr. 
I could not have been-more than five years ; Redman’s bounty that I never asked the privi- 
old when my parents died, yet I remembered ’ lege. 
every event with perfect distinctness. We were? ‘It is all very well for me,” he would say, 
living South, and just before my father’s death 3 “I have a fortune of my own, and shall inherit 
he sent for Mr. Redman, my lost mother’s; another; but you are no better than a beggar, 
brother. When all was over, he took me to the ; and of course my uncle does not feel inclined 
North with him, to his own home, and com-;to spend any more money on you than he can 
mitted me to the care of Prudence. Had I been $ help.” 
her own child she could not have watched over} He always said “my uncle” with such an 


me with more affection. 

Maurice was twelve years old then, the most 
thoroughly spoiled boy it is possible to imagine. 
He had always lived with our uncle, for his 
parents died in Europe while he was still an 
infant, and Mr. Redman had adopted him, his 
father having been a favorite brother, whereas 
my mother he had never loved. 

From the first day that we met, Maurice 
hated me with an intensity far beyond his 


‘air of ownership, as if I had no claim at all, 
; which, in fact, he daily assured me was the case. 
3 Mr. Redman never knew half of his outrageous 
$ conduct, or I am certain that he would not have 
’ permitted it. 

: But the time came when my boyish pride was 
‘ fully roused, and, without a word even to Pru- 
g dence, I left the house. A letter which I wrote 
; my uncle revealed my, purpose—it was full of 
‘ gratitude and the affection repressed for years, 


but I had gone never to return—gone to seek 
my own living. 

For once he manifested an interest in me, 
never rested until he had discovered my where- 
abouts and taken me home again. 

‘‘Remember this,” he said, ‘you have no 
right to go away. I am your legal guardian, 
and it is your duty to obey me. This is your 
home, and if Maurice does not leave you in 


years. Many a time he committed some mis- 


s 
s 
s 
s 


chievous act for the sole purpose of ascribing $ 


it tome. He convinced my uncle that I was an N 
habitual liar, young as I was, and by every sort ; 
of artifice prevented his ever becoming attached } 
to me, even if he had possessed the inclination, ; 
which I doubt. ; 
Prudence protected me as far as was possible, ; 
but she could not prevent my uncle’s treating } 
me with indifference, or guard me against Mau- } peace inform me.” 
rice’s sneers and plots. After a time, he went} After Prudence had finished scolding and 
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weeping over me, she told me that she had unconsciously drawn near the piano, in spite of 
never seen my uncle so uneasy, and that he} Maurice’s frowns. 
had been very harsh with Maurice. I think he ‘‘Do you not play yourself, Mr. Chenery?” she 
must have talked severely to my cousin, for he } asked, abruptly, when her song was finished. 
troubled me much less. Indeed, he never found : ‘Oh! yes,” I said; ‘but very seldom for any 
it quite safe again, for, the first time he annoyed : one but myself.” 
me, I gave him so hard a blow with my ball- § “Will you not for us? My mother is ex- 
club that he was willing to content himself with $ 3 tremely fond of music.” 
simple taunts and prejudicing Mr. Redman’s} “Don’t bring upon yourself the infliction of 
mind more completely against me. ¢ school-boy drumming,” said Maurice, laughing, 

So the years had passed on, and now I reached : though with a threatening look at me which I 
manhood—my nineteenth birthday was over. I$ quite disregarded. 
had always determined that when it came I , “Then mine must be school-girl drumming,” 
would begin the world for myself, and my mind } : she said, pleasantly, ‘‘for your cousin is older 
was fully made up to inform my uncle of it dur- § than I. Please take my place, Mr. Chenery, 
ing the present visit. ¢ and play for me. Mr. Redman, we will banish 

For a year past I had seen but little of him; 3 you.” 
he was seldom at home, seeming to miss Mau- } ‘That would be too cruel,” he said; ‘‘I can 
rice too much to stay long when he did come. bear even Paul’s discords in your company.” 

My uncle’s affection I had never possessed;} I took my seat at the piano, determined to do 
that was no new trouble, but during those hur- $ my best. I played well, and I knew it; the 
ried visits I noticed a change in his usually cold ; pastor’s wife had been a teacher of music, and 
manner, My presence seemed unpleasant to $ instructed me as thoroughly in that accomplish- 
him; he would leave the room if I entered; or, $ ment as her husband had done in my other 
if we conversed together, appeared always to $ studies. 
find in my words hidden meanings which I had} When I ceased, Miss Morgan turned to Mau- 
no thought of giving. ‘rice with a look of surprise. 

He was passionate, but not harsh, and when : “I would give the world to play like that,” 
his feelings overcame his judgment, and spoke she said. ‘Really, Mr. Redman, your ear is 
bitterly to me for faults innocently committed, $ not very good.” 
he was sure to be sorry for it. I could see that, ‘‘Paul has improved wonderfully,” he replied, 
not that he ever offered excuses, but he would; $ but through his smile I saw the pallor of rage 
be more gentle to me after, and at times Icould$ creep over his face; his fingers worked ner- 
observe upon his face a strange self-reproach 3 vously upon the piano. I knew that he was 
which I did not comprehend. $ longing to strangle me then and there, and I 

He was not a good man; I knew that, partly $ rather enjoyed the consciousness. 
by intuition, more by the vague reports which 3 : But my uncle’s quick eye was upon us; he 
reached even my ears. He was almost avowedly ; Shad no intention of allowing me to cause his 
an infidel, and his early life had been reckless ; favorite even a momentary annoyance. 
in the extreme. That he was an habitual gamb- ; ‘‘Shall we have a game of whist, Mrs. Mor- 
ler I did not know till long afterward, but when $ ¢ gan?” he asked of the little pale woman, who 
I learned it, I held the fact as a sort of excuse § ’ always started when addressed, as if she expected 
for many other errors which came to my know- ; a blow, and, before venturing to answer, glanced 
ledge. 3 timidly toward her husband. 

Still his position was a fine one; he had an; “I am quite willing,” said that majestic per- 
enviable reputation as a lawyer, and had held $ sonage, before she had time to speak, ‘but who 
many offices of trust, though I suppose it was $ will make a fourth?” 
the same untraceable report of his reckless § ‘Oh! Paul plays a very tolerable game,” said 
habits which prevented his acquiring a wide’ my uncle. 
political influence. ‘¢ But,” stammered the little woman, ‘‘he may 

But this long digression has taken me far : 3 not wish " 
from the events of that night, which was the; ‘My dear!” thundered the husband. 
prelude to a great change in my life. 3 She shrunk into herself and was silenced at 

Iwas not much more notieed during the even- ; once. 
ing than I had been at dinner, until Alice was } “Oh! he will be delighted,” returned my 
asked to sing. Probably my face showed how : uncle. ‘Come, Paul, get the cards, and be 
much I enjoyed the delicious melody, for I had ‘ Mrs. Morgan’s partner.” 
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There was no refusal possible, and I obeyed } gradually down through a grove of hickory and 
with the best grace I could. I hated cards, and } chestnut trees. A little below, a wide brook 
would much sooner have had my little finger } dashed through, leaving the banks precipitous 
cut off than have been stationed at that abomi- ; and broken, with sharp ledges of rock hanging 
nable green board. But there they fastened me} over the stream. Looking up the creek, the 
for two mortal hours, while Maurice talked with } rocks loomed higher and more broken, extend- 
Alice at the farther end of the room. : ing across the bed of the torrent and forming 

No wonder Mrs. Morgan looked pale and} a cascade, down which the waters leaped in a 
worn out, if she had often been subjected to } sheet of spray, paused an instant upon a broad, 
that martyrdom. If we lost, Mr. Morgan re- flat rock, covered with green moss and ferns, 
proached her with her stupidity; if we won, he} then fell into the channel beneath, white and 
grew quite furious, and more than insinuated ; feathery as a rush of snow. 
his solemn conviction that I cheated. : The creek was very deep at all seasons of the 

All the while the murmur of Maurice’s voice ; year, but when swollen by spring rains it was 
was ringing in my ears, and Alice Morgan’s quite impassable, and frequently overflowed the 
musical laugh sorely distracted my thoughts. flats opposite the house for acres. The lands 

Late into the night I sat by my window re- } had been in the possession of my uncle’s family 
calling the events of the past day. Prudence} ever since the Revolution; and the stream was 
had told me that the insane woman was perfectly 3 known through the country as Redman’s Run, 
quiet, and that Waters was sitting with her. She } giving, in fact, its name to the whole estate. 
was to be sent to the asylum that night, and my} It was a lonely and picturesque spot, and had 
uncle had given orders that no one should enter $ been my favorite haunt from childhood. Great 
the room where she was confined. ; hemlocks stretched their gnarled trunks over 

Much I thought of that young girl who had so } the waters; tall pines grew upon the very edge 
unexpectedly crossed my path. I gave my feel- of the topmost cliffs; below the falls the current 
ings no name, but they were tumultuous and} was broken by rocks that had been flung down 
strong, and with them arose a deeper aversion } by freshets; and, after a heavy rain, the roar of 


for my cousin than I had ever felt. ; the torrent could be heard at a great distance. 
The gray dawn broke before I deemed the} I went down to the Run, and clambered up 

night half spent. A step in the hall roused me; $ the rocks to the top of the cascade, and seated 

I opened my door and peered cautiously out. myself upon the trunk of a fallen hemlock, 
My uncle was passing through to his cham- looking dreamily into the waters below. 


ber. He wore a riding-coat, and looked com-$ I caught the flutter of a shawl along the foot- 
S 
s 


pletely worn out. ; path that edged the brook; and, looking again, 

«That is well,” I heard him mutter; “that is} saw Alice Morgan standing beneath me watch- 
well.” ’ ing the leap of the cascade. 

I knew that he had accompanied Waters upon ‘ I went down to the place where she stood; 
his journey; it was a singular thing for him, } but the waters drowned every sound, so that 
selfish and loving his ease, to take so deep an: she did not notice my approach until I was 
interest in an unknown lunatic. ‘ close beside her. 

I went back to my room, and sat by the win- : She started, gave me such a sly look and a 
dow until it was broad daylight, pondering upon $ smile so beautiful, that, for the first time, a 
those things, and sorely perplexed to find a feeling of timidity came over me. 
solution of the mystery. “I thought myself the earliest riser in the 
house,” she said, **but I see that you were in 
advance of me.” 

CHAPTER III. She was even more lovely than I had thought 

Lona before any one else in the house ap- : the night before. Her eyes were almost black 
peared to be stirring, I left my room and went with excitement; and her pale complexion owe 
out into the grounds, for I -was still so much } caught a glow from the morning air that adde 
excited that the confinement of those old walls $ to its beautiful transparency. 
seemed terribly oppressive. > «What a picturesque spot!” she said; ‘‘your 

The house stood on an eminence, a winding ; uncle told me it was very striking, but I had no 
drive sloped down to the road, and on either ; idea of anything #@ bold and fresh-like.” she 
side of the dwelling were pleasant, old-fashioned § “It is still finer from the top of the cliff,” I 
gardens. At the back, was a sort of lawn ending } replied; “but I suppose you would hardly ven- 
in three terraces, and beyond, the hill sloped } ture the ascent?” 
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“Oh! : yes; I can climb like a Swiss girl.” 3 the dead prone initanell wanes into the t tor- 

I helped her up the steep path, and she sat} rent. I knew well of what she was thinking— 
down upon the old hemlock, which was so $ : of that man to whose fate they were forcing her 
covered with moss and lichen that it was like { Sto link herself, and she shuddered and grew 
@ couch. j ’ pale as the gloomy future presented itself. 

“You must love this place,” she said, after a ; When she saw that I was watching her, she 
long silence, during which her face was more : recalled her thoughts with a pleasant smile of 


eloquent than words could have been. S excuse; but I caught the echo of a heavy sigh, 
s 


«I never come here without discovering some } and knew that her young heart was troubled 
beauty which never struck me before,” I replied. with thoughts beyond those which should have 

‘Ah, I can understand that! People say that } darkened her years. 
you grow so familiar with beauty as to disre- } ‘See those beautiful flowers,” she said, point- 
gard it, but it never seemed true to me. One ; ing to a graceful cluster of Michaelmas daisies 
needs to become acquainted with a spot like } that drooped over the edge of the cliff. ‘Please 
this to take in all its loveliness.” $ gather me a bouquet.” 

There we sat for a long hour, talking, as I} I went away, and when I returned with the 
think, few of our age ever converse among them- } blossoms, she had conquered the unrest which 
selves. At least, my experience among young } had saddened her face. 
men and women has not been favorable; they} ‘Thank you very much, they are so beauti- 
can chatter fast enough, goodness knows, but g fal! Now I know whom I may thank for the 
anything beyond the merest nonsense I have} flowers in my room. I wonder if your house- 
seldom found. 3 keeper could be so thoughtful and poetical ?” 

Alice Morgan was no ordinary girl. Herac-} ‘Did you like them?” 
quirements were far beyond what could have; ‘You do not think me such a Goth as to have 
been expected from her age; and though gentle } done otherwise? My nerves are not at all like 
and womanly in the extreme, she had a range }a fine lady’s, and the odor of flowers is never 
of thought astonishing in its strength and vigor. § overpowering to me.” 

*“T am surprised you did not go to Europe as $ ; I longed to say something supremely wild and 
well as your cousin,” she said, after my expres- ’ ridiculous, which would have calmed the tumult 
sions of pleasure at the descriptions she had } in my heart; but it is only in novels, I believe, 
been giving me of places in Italy, which were $ s that young men are privileged to astonish stran- 
my favorite dream-haunts. ger damsels by such romance, so I sat quietly 

‘*My cousin is rich, and I am poor,” I re- \ down again and endeavored to taik with at least 
plied, doubtless looking very hot and resentful, } : : an appearance of calmness. 
for she colored at once as if she had been guilty} ‘It must be time to go back,” Alice said, at 
of a rudeness. Slast; ‘‘breakfast will be waiting, and mamma 

“I beg your pardon,” she said; “I did } quite confident that some terrible accident has 
not i ; happened to me.” 

“There is no necessity, Miss Morgan; Iam$ We went down the rocks, and took the path 
quite accustomed to the contemplation of my ; through the grove toward the house. 
poverty, and my cousin reminds me of it so fre- % Maurice was standing at the window of the 
quently, that I could not forget it if I would.” § breakfast-room as we passed, and I knew by 

“Young men are proverbially thoughtless : the expression of his face that he was furious 
where the feelings of others are concerned,” g at the sight of Alice walking quietly by my 
she said, turning away and blushing somewhat } | side. 
at my words. «You are an early riser, Miss Alice,” he said, 

‘Maurice is not thoughtless,” I replied, very } * meeting us in the hall, his displeasure betraying 
quietly, but mot with any great amount of ami- itself through his forced smile. 
able feeling; ‘‘he thinks it best to make me‘un- “<I can’t fancy any one sleeping late such a 
derstand my position.” lovely morning,” she replied. 

“You will make yourself one!” she said, «*And you have been walking?” 
quickly. “Oh! yes; see what beautiful flowers Mr. 

“TI mean to, Miss Morgan!” Chentry gave me.” 

“And that will be much fuller of enjoyment “Oh! so you took the boy along for a cava- 
than one which a man has had no struggle to } lier—altogether it must have been very ro- 
gain.” mantic.” 

She stopped talking, and sat absently flinging «Is my mother down stairs?” Alice asked, so 
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haughtily that Maurice started as if she had 
struck him. 

*‘She was not in the breakfast-room,” he re- 
plied, and turned to me with an air of command. 
‘Paul, look in the library—Mrs. Morgan may 
not know that breakfast is ready.” 

Alice looked at him with evident displeasure; 
and, for my own part, I was so furious that my 
first impulse was to knock him down. 

Before any one could speak, Mrs. Morgan de- 
scended the stairs, and Alice hurried forward 
to aid her feeble steps, for she walked already 
like a sickly old woman. 

With an oath, Maurice muttered, ‘I'll make 
you repent this insolence.” 

‘Say another rude word to me,” I replied, in 
the same tone, ‘‘and I will break this chair over 
your head.” 

He knew me well enough to know that once 
roused I hesitated at nothing, and, with another 
muttered curse from him, our pleasant colloquy 
ended. 

‘Mr. Chenery,” called Alice—I hurried to- 
ward her. ‘‘Mamma knew your mother very 
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$ intimately—she says you must look upon her 
3 as an old friend.” 
I took the lady’s thin hand, and my heart 

3 yearned toward her when I saw the tears in 
’ her eyes, and heard her murmur, 
‘He is very like Emily, very like!” 
¢ ‘So you can pet him to your heart’s con- 
3 tent,” Alice said, laughingly, anxious to dissi- 
* pate her mother’s sad thoughts. ‘It is very nice 

to be as young as you and I are, Mr. Chenery.” 
; We went into the breakfast-room, and Mr. 
; Morgan received his wife with his usual dig- 
nity; while my uncle took immediate posses- 
sion of Alice, first giving me a stern look which 
I perfectly understood. 

Maurice soon recovered his good humor, and 
; made himself, as he could do, really charming. 
3 It was no wonder that I sat disregarded. I saw 
Mrs. Morgan’s timid eyes steal toward me once 
in the while with an expression of sympathy; 
but Alice never turned her head, appearing 
wholly engrossed in Maurice’s conversation. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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EARTH TO EARTH. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Rock him to sleep in thy bosom, Earth! 
Sweet mother, and pitying one! 
Rock him to rest in thy gentle breast, 
As thou dancest around the sun. 
Fold thy green vesture above him close 
To keep out the light, and the sound; 
Thy vestments wrought over with purple clover, 
Wrap them softly around. 


Carry him gently, gentle Earth! 
He has forgotten his pain— 
Sounds of laughter and jarring mirth 
Never will vex him again. 
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Troubles, and tears, and empty years, 
For him are ended and done; 

So dance with him lightly, gentle Earth, 
Around and around the sun. 


We do not question the ways of Heaven, 
Though they lie in the shadow dim; 

Nor ask why Nature’s regal gifts 
Were all withheld from him. 

The sure, slow years will reveal God’s love 
In whatever His hand hath done; 

So dance in thy shining path, sweet Earth, 
Around and around the sun. 
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Trt1 me, tell my lone heart now, 
Though earth is bright and glad to me, 
With hands upon my bended brow 
I whisper low, “Oh! where is she?” 


The earth is beautiful and glad— 

The happy birds sing in their glee— 
Yet in my heart a something sad 

Still whiepers low, “Oh! where is she?” 


I look upon the glad, green earth 
With joyous laughter, light and free; 


WHERE I8 


aan 
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SHE? 


A CORA. 


But sadness steals upon my mirth, 
And softly whispers, “Where is she?” 


T look into my heart, and lo! 
Her perfect image there I see, 
The memory still is bright, but oh! 
A something whispers, “Where is she?” 


I turn my weeping eyes on high, 

Where solace to the grieved is given, 
For something points me to the sky, 

And softly whispers, “She’s in Heaven.” 





NOTHING TO LIVE FOR. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


In one short month, the work of bereavement § $ ‘Sitting in darkness still!’ said this friend, 
was completed, and three babes went up to § < entering the chamber of sorrow a week or two 
heaven through the gates of death; three babes $ later. ‘*‘Come, come, my sister; this will never 
in their beauty and innocence. From that sad}do! Let in the light! God’s blessed sunshine 
hour, when the last life-light faded from mortal , ; , is abroad.” 
eyes, and the last marble form lay cold and stili But the mourner shook her head sadly. 
in the slumber that is never broken, the mother’s “There is no more light in this world for 
heart lost interest in everything. me.” 

“I have nothing to live for now,” was its$ ‘There is light for you and for every one. I 
language; and so, shrouding her chamber in $ * tell you that the sun is shining.” 
funereal gloom, a sat down there, living among : ‘Not for me. My sun has gone down. My 
graves. work is done. I am waiting for my appointed 

“T do not think,” said a friend, who wished ; time.” 
to arouse her from the mental stupor into which ; ‘Your work done!” The idea was rejected 
she had fallen, ‘that you really loved your chil- } with something like scorn. 
dren.” ‘“‘What have I to live for? My children are 

The words struck her like blows, arousing, : dead; and I am all alone in the world!” The 
and agitating her profoundly. The allegation } mourner spoke in a tone of rebuke. 
was thrown back with indignant lips. ; ‘Alone in the world! Nothing to live for!” 

“If you loved them,” was soberly replied, : Voice, look, and manner, all expressed astonish- 
‘you would have joy in their translation.” § ment. 


“IT cannot hear such language!” said the: ‘What have I to live for?’ was demanded. 


S 
mother. ‘‘It is a cruel outrage upon my feel- : ‘First, and foremost, to live for heaven,” said 
ings. Do you come to hurt and bruise me?” 3 the visitor. 
“‘No; but to speak words of truth in your} ‘Are you my judge?” 
ears. What I have said, I repeat. If you ; “No; judgment is with Him who knoweth all 
really loved your children, you would have joy : hearts.” 
in their translation. Instead of sitting herein? ‘But you sit in judgment.” 
darkness, you would come out into the light, ? 3 «That no mortal can do. As your Book of 
and thank God for His goodness in taking them } * Life i is, so will be your judgment, when the book 
into the eompany of angels. It is for yourself : : is opened. And who writes in this book? Net 
that you are sorrowing; not for them. You are § God; nor an angel; but you alone. Every day 
mourning over your own loss, instead of re- $ S and every hour your hand is making a record. 
joicing at their great gain.” ‘You have been writing in it steadily, morning, 
“Cruel! cruel! cruel!” sobbed the mother, $ § noon, and night, during the past three months 
burying her face in her hands, and weeping 3 : in which you have been sitting here, idle in all 
violently. S save this—sitting in the shadow of your grief. 
The friend sat calmly, until the tempest of § How will this writing appear, when the book of 
passion had died away; then rising, she said, S your life is opened, in the presence of God and 
“You will remember my words. They are$the angels? Will it bear a history of good 
true.” $ deeds, of loving ministrations? Remember, that 
And she turned away coldly, as one that is $ evey the cup of cold water has its reward; and 
offended, and passed from the gloomy chamber. ; also remember, that the servant who hid his one 
The mother was greatly disturbed by this § ‘ talent in the earth, instead of gaining by its use 
visit. No one, before, had ventured to speak : ‘ other talents, was cast into the outer darkness. 
in words of reproof and accusation. All had $I speak plainly, my friend, because infinite and 
been said in low whispers of intrusive consola- $ eternal things are involved in all the cireum- 
tion, that passed her dull ears as the idle wind : stances of our lives. We cannot sit down, fold- 
passes a shut casement. 3ing our hands in sad inaction, — we 
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have nothing to live for, and be blameless before ; pulseless. I know where there is such an in- 
God. He will not accept this record in the book \ fant. I looked, to-day, into the heaven of its 
of our lives in place of a record of good deeds; soft blue eyes; on its pure white forehead, 
done to his children.” shaded by rich clusters of chestnut hair; on 

The mourner, restless and impatient a little 3 its cheeks, ruddy as spring flowers; on its lips, 
while before, now sat very still. This daily } that I felt like devouring with kisses. I looked 
writing in her book of life was a new thought } at it, and thought of the happiness it could 
to her; a new and startling thought. If this } bring to your heart; and of the life of neglect, 
were indeed true, what of the judgment when and suffering, and evil that you might change 
it was opened in her last day? ; ‘ into one of heaven-infused delight.” 

“Your work done? Nothing to live for?” 3 There was a sign of interest in the mourner. 
continued the visitor, as she saw that her words; ‘I have rarely seen a sweeter babe. It lay 
had found a lodgment. ‘My dear friend! God ; on a pillow beside its poor mother when she 
says to you now, as he has been saying to you ? died last night. She would have it there; and 
every day that you have been idly REINS Cay last look was upon its sleeping face; and 
in this chamber of grief, ‘The harvest truly is? oh! what a tender, yearning, sorrowing look it 
great, but the laborers are few.’ The life of was; for she knew, that it must be left behind 
heaven is not a life of useless repining, but of ; 3 with stranger hearts.” 
action and good deeds. Your children are in} ; The image of that living babe and its dead 
heaven. If you would meet them there, you} mother touched the mourner’s feelings. She 
must arise and move onward in the way to } moved uneasily, and then turned her eyes upon 
heaven.” 2 the face of her visitor. 

“What can I do?” There was a hopeless,; ‘‘What will be done with the child?” she 
almost despairing look in the mother’s face. 3 asked. 

‘*What can I do?” she repeated. ‘Heaven only knows,” was the answer. 
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“Tf there is a willing heart, God will see that; ‘Where is it?” 
the. hands are not idle for lack of work,” was} ‘With a poor woman until after the burial. 


answered. ‘‘He has motherless children, as: But she has a babe of her own, and cannot 


well as childless mothers to care for. If there; keep it. Some one spoke of the Alms-House. 
is mother-love in your heart, let it have free § But I have seen the condition of infants there. 
course in blessing. Don’t bottle it up, a useless : No, it shall not be taken to the Alms-House.” 
thing and burdensome to carry; but give it free 3 Nothing more was said for nearly a minute; 
course, and like a stream gushing forth in the ‘and each sat, looking upon the floor, busy with 
desert, it will quicken a thousand sweet blos- : : her own thoughts. 

soms of love into beautiful existence.” “I wish you could see that babe,” said the 

“Take the child of a stranger to my bosom? } visitor. 

Give my children’s place to another? No—no— ; But there was no reply. Another long silence 
no! I cannot bear the thought. Sacred to my } followed. 

own dear babes shall their mother’s breast re- } ‘A sweeter babe my eyes have not rested 
main. No other head must find a pillow there. 3 upon for a long, long time.” 

Anything but that! Anything but that!” , Still the mourner sat, with her eyes upon the 

And the mourner turned her face away, and } floor. 
hid it from sight; murmuring as she did so, “Tf! ‘May I bring him for you to see?” 
this is asked of me, it is more than I can give.” ; “Why do that? I don’t want the child!” 

‘All children are alike precious in the eyes : The mourner spoke with slight impatience, and 
of God and his angels,” said the friend. the manner of one who was moving in a certain 

But the mourner gave no response. ; direction against her will. 

‘And what is mother-love, but God’s love ; “It will do your heart good to look upon his 
flowing into the mother’s heart? It is not her | é baby face, in which he even smiles back upon 
love, but His; and all its pure intensity, its deep } you as from a mirror. You don’t know what a 
blessedness, is from Him, to the end that His A cherub he is.” 
children may be tenderly cared for. And He ; Nay, to the proposition, was not said posi- 
can give, and has given, this deep blessedness, } tively; though yea was withholden. 
even where the babe has not been flesh of the § An hour afterward, and there was light in 
flesh, and bone of the bone. He will give it to $ the chamber which had been shrouded for days 
you again, if you take to your loving breast a : and weeks in funereal gloom; light coming in 
tender infant whose mother’s heart is cold and ‘ at the windows, and light born of love in the 
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chamber itself. A babe was lying on the bed, ; pain of this affliction. And so, when the objects 
and the mourner, already half forgetting her: of her deep affection were taken, she said to 
sorrow in the awakening of a tender joy, sat $ herself, “*My work is done;” and, sitting down 
looking upon its rosy face as if her eyes were 3 in darkness, she refused to be comforted. But 
fixed by a magic spell. Whether it were fancy § that tender love of children was God’s love in 
or fact, we cannot say; but, as the bereaved her heart, and, as all souls are his, he could fill 
mother looked on the countenance of this stran- $ it with life and joy again if she would but let it 
ger child, it grew steadily into the likeness of} have free course in some new direction. The 
the babe, which death took from her clinging $ babe of another might be as purely loved as the 
arms not long before. How many times her babe she had rejoiced over when its feeble cry 
lips touched softly the baby’s lips; how many 3 first came to her ears as the sound of delicious 
times she took the pink velvet of its hands in$ music. And just as purely loved was this stran- 
hers, holding them tenderly, as something pre-$ ger babe, in time; just as tenderly cared for; 
cious; how many times she drew the curls of} just as wisely ministered to for its best good, 
its brown hair between her fingers! And each ¢ as if it had been her own. 
time, love, in gentle electric currents, passed ¢ No, her work was not done. She had some- 
from the babe to her. 3 3 thing to live for, as all have, whom God leaves 

The baby did not gq back on that day; nor 8 still among the harvest fields of life. And you, 
on the next. No; it had made for itself a home ? : reader, be your age, condition, or sorrows what 
in the heart of this sorrowing mother, opening } they may, have something to live for. If your 
the shut windows of that heart and letting in } hands are drooping idly; if you have shut your- 
heayen’s sunshine. $self up in the gloom of some dark room; or lie 

Nothing to live for! That was a mistake; prostrate under the ruins of worldly hopes after 
the evil suggestion of an evil counselor, who $ some great misfortune; awake! Arouse your- 
sits down beside us, when we draw around our 3 self! God still has work for you to do, and in 
souls the drapery of selfish sorrow. She had ; that work He will give you peace and consola- 
much to live for. Oh! no; her work was not } tion. If this thought does not quicken your 





done. She saw it lying about her, and gather- pulses with a healthier beat; we give you an- 
ing for her hands in the future; and her heart 3 other, and one of graver import. What are you 
went down into it, and rested upon it in peace ; writing in your book of life, in all these unpro- 


and hope. fitable days? In that book of life, from which 

Day by day the baby grew in beauty, and $ you will be judged when this fitful fever is past, 
day by day it opened new chambers in the} and you rise into the world of eternal verities? 
mourner’s heart—chambers which had been: Do not push the question aside! Do not call it 
shut and locked—opened and possessed them } intrusive! It comes to you, now, with a direct- 
as his own. $ ness that claims attention. It is not the moralist 

Nothing to live for! It seemed to her that : $ speaking from himself. He is only the medium 
she had, now, a world of new interests; and a ; of a solemn admonition. Are you, in any sense, 
world of new duties. Not cold, hard duties, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, or visit- 
into which she must descend in painful re-} ing those who are sick, or in prison? If not, 
luctance; but duties in which love was an in- } depend upon it, you have something to live for, 
spiration. She was of those who tenderly love 3 and the quicker your hands take hold upon your 
children. The loss of her own touched her very 3 work, the better will it be for you in this world, 
life. It seemed as if she must die under the and in the great hereafter. 
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EOLINE. 
BY MAGGIE GIFFORD. 


Who a little while walked by my side, 
Eoline my beautiful bride. 


In the Summer evening shine, 
With her soft white hand in mine, 


Close to my side sits Eoline. The one under flowers and beside my chair, 


Have the same brown eyes and golden bair; 
Eoline here, Eoline there. 

Sunshine to earth, in Heaven more light, 
And both are asleep on my heart to-night; 
Angel and darling both in white. 


Long and brown is the hair at rest 
On the pure young brow against my breast; 
Eoline loves me, I am blest. 
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Her smile so like the one who died, 





MY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 


Ir matters not how the following chapter in ; did not overleap the wide bounds he set for us; 
the life of Agnes Crafts came into my hands. : but within, left us to our own wayward propen- 
Here it is, in her own words, and, while I give * sities, of which the worst that could be said 
you them, I wish that I could also show you } was, that they were mischievous. 
the delicacy and firmness of the chirography, $ Our teacher in mathematics, during the term 
which forms such a striking contrast to her old, s previous to the one with which I commence this 
dashing, irregular writing. You would hardly : > veritable history, was an old curmudgeon, (as 
think it possible that both came from the same } : some of the scholars were wont to call him very 
hand. Agnes, the girl, and Agnes, the woman, } : irreverently, taking care, however, that he was 
are just as different. * not within ear shot,) fast verging upon forty. 

He was my teacher. You are right in pity-° 3 Mr. Harney was not » very fascinating speci- 
ing him, for I was no better than the majority $ men of the genus homo, and if happiness has a 
of scholars. Not that I was very disobedient, $ beautifying effect, I am inclined to the opinion 
nor idle, but I was a school girl, and you un- : that he had never had his share of it, for I can- 
derstand what that term comprehends quite as } not well conceive how he could have been uglier. 
well as I can tell you. If there is any being 3 His tall, gaunt figure; his rough shock of sandy, 
more mischievous than a school boy, it is his ? unkempt hair; the keen, cold, gray eyes look- 
counterpart of the other sex. I attended a ing out from under his shaggy eyebrows with a 
large boarding-school, where the pupils were ? glance not particularly edifying to unruly pupils, 


divided into as many different cliques as the in- $ were all enormities which we could neither for- 


habitants of any aspiring country town, which ; give nor forget. 
has just succeeded to the dignity of an incorpo- 3 In addition to them he wore large boots, and 
ration. Wealth is the universal alchemist which a across the room during recitations, 
can transmute the base alloy of socialinferiority } making noise enough to deafen one. Strictly 
into the pure gold of upper tendom, but we were $ speaking, it can hardly be considered a crime 
not learned in its value then, and our distinc- § to wear large boots when the feet will not admit 
tions were founded rather upon a similarity of § of smaller ones; ‘‘But what business had he 
the predominant inclinations than anything else; ; with large feet?” we asked, indignantly; and if 
and I think that this is the reason why school ; his feet were large, and he could not help him- 
girl intimacies are so transient. A general 3 self, “What business had he to come here and 
agreement of thoughts and habits is not con- ; torture our sensitive nerves by his horrid tramp- 
sidered, and when the union of interests is}ing?” Influenced by these, and like cogent 
broken by separation, the tenderness which has ; reasons, we tried and condemned him without 
passed for friendship proves evanescent as it; judge or jury. I verily believe that he would 
was bright. 3 have cowed a class of boys into obedience; but 
When I entered school, I took my place, very $ as it happens, in many contests, that victory is 
naturally, in the circle known as ‘“‘The Mischief § due rather to the weakness of the vanquished, 
Club.” There were eight or ten members, and; than the strength of the conqueror: so it was 
just so surely as any mischief was perpetrated, : in this. Mr. Harney had not the ability to con- 
we were called upon for an explanation; some-}ceal that he was half in fear of us; nor were 
times when we were not guilty, but little we} we slow in taking advantage of the revela- 
cared for that; if innocent, one might make a : tion. Superiority of position did not bring 
shrewd guess that it was rather from accident } magnanimity. We gave the poor man some 
than design. Our principal was very lenient. } deeper experience of this “vale of tears” than 
We gave him no serious trouble, and he was She had ever known before. I shall not enter 
wise enough to feel certain that, although coer-} into any particulars. My young sisters do not 
cion might teach us the appearance of docility, ; need to have any more mischief put into their 
another lesson, that of deceit, would be its in- : heads. What is inherent there will be quite 
evitable concomitant. So he took care that we ? sufficient for all needful purposes. Mr. Harney 
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did not teach another term. He went off in; Mr. Harney had rough points sticking out in 
search, as I suppose, - some clime “where } all directions, like 0 many porcupine quills, of 
school girls never come.” I hope he found it. : Which we could take hold. What if they did 
I should be sorry to know that the “winged } prick us sometimes? we obtained the final vic- 
winds,”’ or any other of the elements were so : tory, and our scars were honorable ones. In 
cruel as to answer, ‘“‘None,”’ in response to his Mr. Graham we could find nothing to condemn. 
piteous inquiry, as to the existence of sucha} He was gentlemanly in appearance and de- 
place. We all joined heartily in wishing him $ meanor, destitute of any yet discovered pecu- 
un bon voyage; and Annie Pace wrote a eulogy  liarities, without pretence or affectation, and, 
upon his many virtues. - $ what was more provoking than all else, after 

It was with a great show of valor, and some : that first searching glance, he troubled himself 
concealed trepidation, that we entered the reci- : no more about his class than if they had been 
tation room, on the first Monday morning of }so many automatons, who could just recite a 
the ensuing term. The professor’s chair was } lesson and no more. Was not all this enough 
already occupied. Mr. Graham was the very 3 to make us, who were predetermined to dislike 
antipodes of his predecessor. A slender, well- $ him, almost despair? Of course the trifling cir- 
formed man, with dark hair, -slightly inclined $ ; cumstance, that we had no reason for it, could 
to curl; a high, broad forehead; hazel eyes, ; not prevent us from carrying out our laudable 
calm and clear; a mouth delicate, but firm, the $ intention. 
upper lip shaded by a moustache, he sat un-$ The next morning some mutinous demonstra- 
moved by any fear of the ‘irrepressible con- : : 3 tions*éommenced, which were promptly checked 
flict” which we saw in the future. Opening his § : by Mr. Graham’s quiet address. So the days 
class-book, he called each name separately, ® passed on; the teacher holding his own by virtue 
looking up, as the answers came, with a steady ; of constant watchfulness, the scholars no less 
glance, which precluded the suspicion of for- * rebellious i in heart, but acknowledging to them- 
getfulness. More than one received the uncom- ; selves, their inability to cope successfully with 
fortable assurance, that she had not another $ a commander whose generalship was so admir- 
Mr. Harney to deal with, while that grave eye able. He never obtruded his authority. The 
searched her face. The first recitation—in : fact, that he was ruler in the recitation room, 
algebra—passed off quietly enough. The les- ; was one, which, once known, was indisputable 
son was well learned, and equally well recited. } for ever after, and why should he exert his power 
I cannot answer for Mr. Graham’s impressions § bee unnecessarily ? Though its influence was silent, 
of his class. If he flattered himself that the } it was no less sure. All felt it, but none dared 
morning’s quiet was a prophecy for the future, : openly brave his displeasure. Something inthe 
he had yet to learn that the stability of his ; man’s eye, calm, and even grave as it was, spoke 
empire depended upon his own firmness of pur- ; of a latent force, which it would be dangerous 
pose; not upon the loyalty of his pupils, for to arouse. 
such rebels are not to be subdued in a day. : For myself, I thought I had never so disliked 
Already mutinous whispers were rife. After a teacher; certainly I had never been so un- 
school hours were over, we all assembled for $ ; happy in any class. Scarcely a day passed, 
consultation, each feeling that our only strength $ ‘ that some mischievousness of mine did not bring 
was in concerted action. Single-handed we } upon me the steady, rebuking gaze, which was 
could do nothing. : worse than a dozen ordinary reproofs. It made 

There was no lack of speakers, in fact we had ; me miserable, ashamed of myself, discontented 
rather too many of them; three or four talking § with all the world beside, longing for something 
at the same moment, tended rather to confuse } ’ better than I had ever known; this was the 
than otherwise. Our president looked on with $ g mood-in which I usually left the recitation 
commendable patience. She never liked tohave room. As likely as not, before I reached my 
her injunctions disregarded, and wisely refrained | own apartment, it had changed into one of 
from issuing any, when the probability of such $ ; unmitigated rebellion against him, my teacher. 
result was as strong as in the present instance ; ‘pb I hate him,” I said, on one such occasion, 
comforting herself with the assurance, that ‘ ‘she humiliates me, what right has he to crush 
whatever we lacked in prudence, was made up $ ‘me with the sense of my own unworthiness? 
in fervor. How dare he assert his own superiority in that 

When we separated, nothing definite had been } calm way as if it were beyond all question.” 
determined upon. We were all agreed, however, N I threw my algebra upon the table with pas- 
in thinking the new teacher worse than the old. } sionate vehemence ; it struck the inkstand and 
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sent it off upon the carpet. Ashamed of my : was just as grave as his ‘‘ Miss Helen,” or ‘‘ Miss 
weakness, I went humbly to washing out the § : Grace.” His reproving look was in no degree 
black stains, feeling withal an uncomfortable } modified, when her conduct called for it. If 
impression, that the ink-spot was not the only $ ever any teacher was totally oblivious to the 
blot, which that morning’s passion had left as a fact, that his scholars were girls, young, and 
memento, and alas! the other might not be so $ < some of them pretty, that one was Ralph 
easily effaced. Then I sat down upon the side: Graham. I challenge all competition with him 
of the bed, thinking gloomily how miserable 13 $ in this respect. 
was, and must be, so long as Mr. Graham was; One day, Annie wrote a parody upon a popu- 
my teacher. What did I care whether he ap- lar song, making our teacher the subject. It 
proved my actions or not? I asked. My un-$ was as laughter-provoking as anything ever 
subdued rebelliousness was quick to answer it } written: but so far as the justice of it was con- 
does not concern you, let him think as he will; $ cerned there was none. That mattered little, 
nevertheless it did concern me, whether I for-} however. Justice was a commodity in which, 
feited the esteem of one whose regard was}as you have surmised before this, we dealt as 
valuable as is that of any good man or woman. ; sparingly as possible; and Annie received her 
My struggles always ended in a new declara- ; full share of applause from the select audience 
tion of independence; right was not strong ; to whom she first read it; an audience, by-the- 
enough to obtain a complete victory. Each $ : by, consisting of her room-mate, who, like Major 
morning found me in my class resolved to be} : Gahagan, might have reckoned herself as a thou- 
myself again, but it was not so easy to execute ¢ ¢ sand, when any mischief was on foot. The rest 
as to resolve. My mischievousness was not ; of us had heard exaggerated reports of its merit, 
subdued, but every feeling of rebellion was : and were all on the qui vive, but no opportunity 
stilled while I remained in his presence. There} occurred for its perusal, until we met for reci- 
he controlled me; his will was stronger than ; tation the next morning. Mr. Graham was late, 
mine, but, however humbly I passed out when } a very unusual circumstance with him, and we 
the recitation was concluded, it was only to ex- “porailed ourselves of the interval to become fully 
perience, each day, a similar struggle between’; acquainted with its merits. At last he entered, 
my increasing desire for his esteem, and the 3 looking rather pale and worn. I had the paper 
unfounded prejudice which I had cherished 3 in my hand, when I heard his step upon the 
against one, the head and front of whose offend- § stairs, and, folding it hastily, slipped it into my 
ing was found in the simple fact, that he was ecw for safe keeping, until I could find an 
my teacher. opportunity to return it to its author. I sat 
The ringleaders of our ‘‘ Mischief Club” had, Sat the end of the class most distant from the 
by this time, become tolerably well assured that teacher; and during the recitation he came 
the rod of empire had passed from their hands $ around to see my problem, which stood upon 
forever. They saw the handwriting upon the 3 the board ready for explanation. Some altera- 
wall, yet they did not quite despair. ‘The pro- ‘tion was required, and, while making it, I in- 
phecy might prove untrue,” they said, in their $ advertently dropped the paper: from between 
doleful consultations; the end and aim of which $ the leaves of my book. It lay for some mo- 
was to discover some means of retrieving their : ments unnoticed, until Mr. Graham picked it 
late disgraceful defeats. Mr. Graham did not $ ; up and opened it to see to whom it belonged. 
relax his vigilance. However quict all seemed, $ $ He understood it instantly; his face flushed, 
he knew that, at any moment, the rebellion, Salt his lips were set hard together. For once 
quelled but not extinguished, might break out $ the whole class was frightened. Nothing was 
again. Of all the rebels none was more daring $ $ said, however; he laid the offending poem upon 
than Annie Pace; a slender brunette, intel-: his desk, and went on with the recitation as 
ligent, pretty, graceful, and winning; even amid } usual. We were all uneasy and ashamed. Never 
all her mischief, it is a wonder to me now, how ; sound of bell was so welcome as the one which 
any man could have refrained from laying down 3 freed us from the grave scrgitiny of his eyes. I 
hisarms beforeher. In calmer moods, her eyes § was the last to pass his chair. He stopped me, 
had the steady brightness of stars, but merri- $ 5 ‘ and extended the paper. 
ment overflowed in them first, then they danced, 3 “This fell from your book, I believe,” he 
and sparkled, and flashed, as I am morally cer- $ said, very gravely, ‘‘I had not expected it from 
tain no other pair of eyes ever had, or could ; you, Agnes.” The slight emphasis upon the 
do since the world came into existence. Mr. ; “you” gave me a keen pleasure, quickly swal- 
Graham remained unmoved. His ‘Miss Annie” $ lowed up in the deeper realization of his dis- 
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pleasure. 
parody. The mistake was a natural one; my 
writing was enough like Annie Pace’s to deceive 
those familiar with both: besides, I had it in 
my book. I went to my room with a new load 
of humiliation added to that which I had already 
found so hard to bear; and bitterer than all was 
the certainty, that I might have had a different 
experience had I so chosen. I had willfully 
thrown away his esteem. Looking up at him 


virtues were magnified infinitely. In him I saw 


nothing to condemn; in myself nothing worthy 
’ from his face for an instant, but his voice was 
All my rebellion was crushed out forever. I} 


of commendation. 


contrasted his patience, his gentle firmness, 


above all his justice, with the opposite qualities } 


errr. oa 





He thought I was the author of the } that it might be, made it incomparably valuable 


to me. 

One day I had passed his chair, and I suppose 
he thought I had gone down stairs with the 
others, but instead, I lingered in the recitation 
room. He leaned his head upon his hand with 
a sigh of weariness or dejection. The sound 
cut me to the heart. No reproach could have 
been half so bitter in my repentant mood, as 


3 the thought that I might have caused it by my 
from the depths of my own self-abasement, his } perverseness. 


I retraced my steps. 
«Mr. Graham.” 
He raised his head, the sad look not fading 


unchanged from its usual grave tones. 
“What is it, Agnes?” 
My errand was a difficult one, but I was 


which I saw in myself. How unworthy I was, } resolved. 

how blind I had been! I wondered at my own “Tm sorry that I have given you such cause 
conduct; I heaped reproaches, bitter and un- ; to be displeased with me,” I said, very humbly. 
sparing, upon myself, finding a strange satis-; He looked at me with a somewhat softened 
faction in the punishment, which I could not $ glance. 

have borne from any other. He was wise, and: ‘Is it anything to you whether I am dis- 
strong, and good, and I might have been. I pleased or not, Agnes?” 

felt the power within me. So it came to pass} The sorrowful modulation of his voice affected 
that I rose from my self-communing with bet- ; me strangely. 

ter impulses stirring in my heart, than had 3 ‘‘Indeed it is,’’ I replied, with a burst of tears. 

been there for months. I had resolutely shut : 3 “IT know that you have had no reason to think 
«J $ so hitherto, but try me now.” I bent my head 


them out before, now I welcomed them. 
will be womanly and thoughtful,” I said to my- : upon my hands, weeping unrestrainedly. 


self, ‘‘I will show him that there is something $ ’ «The past is all past, Agnes,” he was saying, 
better in me than he has yet seen. I will at ; : kindly; ‘‘only be what you are capable of phow- 
least regain my own self-approval, if his esteem $ ’ ing yourself, and I can ask nothing more.’ 
is forfeited beyond redemption.” Idid not see; I lifted my face from my hands. ‘Of one 
what injustice I did his character in this ; thing, which you attribute to me, I am innocent. 
momentary fear, that change of conduct would § : That parody, Mr. Graham, I cannot tell you who. 
not bring forgetfulness of the past. But exag- } ‘ the author is: but I am not.” 
gerating my own fault as I did, it seemed} ‘I am glad of it,” he replied; ‘but even if it 
natural and just that I should lose his regard } had been yours, as I thought, the past should 
forever. poe been past just the same. I think I have 
How eagerly I waited for the next recitation! ¢ more faith in you, than you have in yourself; 
I went to it tremblingly. Mr. Graham’s man- $I do not believe you know of how much good 
ner was the same, with an added shade of cold- i you are capable, but you will learn some day.” 
ness. There was no new assumption of dignity. ; ‘‘ You have taught me to long for something 
That which was innate could not be disturbed ; better than I have known, or been,” I answered, 
by the ridicule of school-girls. His demeanor } hurriedly, not weighing my words, but speak-- 
did not tend to lessen the immeasurable height } ing from the depths of my contrition. 
to which he had risen in my estimation, nor was “Do you know why?” 
it any more efficacious in restoring my own self-: I was painfully conscious, that I crimsoned 
complacency. I went from the class with a$ : at the question, but if he had asked me the 
feeling of deeper humility than I entered it. } reason, I could have answered the one inquiry 
The next day it was the same, and the next, and ; as readily as the other. I managed to stammer, 
the next. So it went on for a week, until I} “No.” 
could bear it no longer. I came to a desperate} He drew away the hands in which my face 
resolution; I would go to him; I would humble had again found refuge, compelling me to meet 
myself to the confession of my error; I would $ his eyes. 
learn whether his esteem was lost. The thought } } “It is because I love you; do you hear? I 
Vou. XXXVIIL—4 . 
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love you; and thus loving, I see in you not so; Mr. Graham?” This was my answer; but he 
much what you are, as what you may become. } 





~~ 


$ thought it enough. 

Will you learn with me how glorious a true life 3 Ralph is leaning over my shoulder as I write. 

is? Lam but a beginner, also, Agnes.” 3 He says: ‘‘Add, Agnes, that the pupil has out- 
He relinquished my hands; the room swam } stripped her master. It is I who should learn 

around me; everything became unreal, save the ; of you.” I put my hand over the mouth which 

one figure, as he stood awaiting my answer. would say more cruel words, thinking with 

All else was uncertain; with him alone was; tears springing from a strange blending of 


safety, and strength, and peace. $ gladness and humility upon the face to which 
I lifted my tearful eyes to his, putting my two g Ralph bends his, ‘‘that he still sees in me. not 
hands within his own. ‘Will you teach me, ? what I am, but what he would have me be.” 





OUR LETTIE. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


GENTLE and good is Lettie, our Lettie, Very tender is Lettie, our Lettie, 
And pure as the angels are, Loving all and hating none; 

Her spirit is warm and bright, dear Lettie, And she findeth far more good, kind Lettie, 
As Hesperus’ trembling star! Than evil under the sun. 

Her face is a rainbow through storm and flood; The erring ones come to her in their need, 
Her voice is tender and sweet; For she pitieth those who fall, 

Her step is so light that violets bud And if any wrong her in thought or deed, 
And blossom under her feet. She sweetly forgiveth all. 


Loveth she truly, Lettie, our Lettie, 
And she loveth for all time; 

Nothing can tempt her to doubt, true Lettie, 
She trusts with a faith sublime. 

Friends may desert you—misfortune and shame 
Cheat you of worldly praise; 

But Lettie will love you just the same 
As she did in your golden days! 


Oh! she hath beauty, Lettie, our Lettie, 
Beauty and grace divine; 

In the clear depths of her eyes, sweet Lettie, 
The glories of Heaven shine! 

And she maketh sunshine golden and bright 
In the darkest, dreariest day, 

For the radiance of her smile will fright 
The murkiest clouds away! 


She weareth no frowns, Lettie, our Lettie; 
She speaketh no unkind words; 

She singeth the live-long day, bright Lettie, 
With voice like a Summer bird’s; 

Her magical presence bids grief depart, 
And her touch dispelleth pain, 

And her cheerfulness wakes the saddest heart 


To courage and life again! 


God, rain blessings on Lettie, our Lettie; 
Angels, help her to bear 

The trials that come to all, loved Lettie, 
In this thorny world of care! 

And when her pilgrimage under the skies 
Is ended, and life is done, 

May He open the gates of Paradise 
For Lettie, our precious one! 
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MADELINE. 


BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


On! night, oh! night, oh! Winter night, Where gleam the lights, as if a piece 
So high, so cold, so still! Of sky had fallen down; 

ion ep ws aT oniies But ’tis so cold, the tender child 
Wyn Gong Will surely wait till day: 

The shadows of the naked trees Her cloak is all too thin and scant, 
Seem frozen to the snow; And ’tis a long, long way. 

brane syoer rs haughty eky, 3 The stage coach, with its bounding steeds, 

ve are Its tasseled robes and bells, 

"Tis cold—so cold—so bitter cold— Shot gayly o’er the sun-tipped hills, 
The watch-dog does not care And gayly through the dells; 

yer os we i all pile Whee a tow, n cedar grew 

a neeR ay neee Cat ae The driver paused in fright— 


We looked for Madeline, to-night, In frozen death lay Madeline, 
To come from yonder town Where she had lain all night. 








THE RULING PASSION. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM VOL. XXXVII., PAGE 474. 


CHAPTER XV. of all the traders settled in that town, he was 
New Haven is one of the most beautiful 3 among the most daring and the most energetic. 

places on earth at the present day, when the } Beyond these evident proofs of prosperity, 
green mountains are shorn of their forest-$ vague rumors had gone abroad of events that 
erowns, and cultivation has taken the place of might cast into his power, at a single grasp, 
picturesque loveliness. But it was wilder, } greater wealth and position than he could hope 
more broken, and altogether more romantic, ; to obtain, even by a life-time of the most suc- 
before the Revolution. Then a few pleasant 3 cessful enterprise. It was said that the bold, 
houses, with church spires and the college $ handsome person of this young man had won a 
buildings, were to be seen through a bower of heart which would bring almost fabulous wealth 
trees only. The country that lay between the : into his control. The beautiful young French 
sound and the steep foot of the green moun- : girl, who had turned even wise heads with her 
tains was wild as a forest. Here and there ? grace and fascinations—who had driven half 
patches of cultivation gleamed out from the the students of Yale college crazy with admira- 
shadows, and rustic dwellings sent their smoke ; tion of her black eyes and superb toilet—had 
up through the pines and hemlocks; but the $ fallen under willing subjection to Benedict Ar- 
great features of the landscape were altogether ; nold. During the winter she had constantly 
at variance with the arcadian scene which now 3 been seen in his sleigh, enjoying long drives 
presents itself. Two or three dwellings were 3 along the coast, or by his side in the promen- 
nestled at the foot of East Rock, forming the ; ade, when her subdued and almost timid air of 
germ of what was, in my first remembrance, $ happiness gave force to the current rumor. 
called Holchkisstown, and the low precipice ; If she went to a party, the joyous sparkle of 
which now overhangs that village seemed far 3 her eyes was clouded till he appeared. In truth, 
less bold and forbidding, from the undergrowth : ¢ though a proud and sensitive girl, she took no 
and great trees that clothed it half way up, and $ $ pains to conceal her love; nay, her adoration, 
crowned it on thestop with a noble forest that } for it amounted to that which filled her being 
swayed and tossed td every passing wind. in his presence; nay, she rather gloried in her 

In one glance of the eye was combined the 3 devotion, and not only forgave his display of it, 
most lovely arcadian scenery, guarded by rug- § * but seemed pleased that he should so openly 
ged mountains and almost arched by a zone of § claim her. 
sparkling waters, over which the white sails; Thus the winter passed. Paul had made one 
flew like doves in the northward and southward g or two trips to Norwich, where his quiet, and 
passage. ’ almost disregarded, suit prospered with gentle 

A few rods down from the college green, front- $ Hannah Arnold so, he was in no haste to move 
ing on Chapel street, stood a large wooden build- 3 farther from her presence, and rested content 
ing, with double verandahs and low oaken doors. } within reach of her home. 
A huge elm swept the roof with its foliage, and Paul was a sensitive and over-refined man: 
low down, on one of its great branches, swung a3 so delicate in his mental organization that he 
weather-beaten sign, on which the British lion } $ shrunk from interfering in the love affairs of 
had raved and pawed his way upward for more § S his sister, and was, in truth, less informed of 
than twenty years. In this house young Arnold her real position than many a stranger who 
made his home. The bird-like ships we have ; $ had made the lovers objects of attention. Thus 
spoken of brought the merchandise which was 3 he never spoke of this evident attachment to 
fast enriching him from the West Indies; and, : $ Hannah Arnold, and she, sensitive and shy as 
far down on the “long wharf,” he had erected a $ : himself, asked no questions. In fact it had 


stone house of considerable pretension. In fact, arisen, no one knew how, that the whole 
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subject was a forbidden one. 
aged to convey this feeling so completely, with- 
out committing himself by words, that it was 
an idea rather than an understanding between 
himself and the lady. 

And were these two persons engaged? Not 
in the usual acceptation of the term. From the 
time that Arnold had left his home, the irreso- 
lution and amazing variability of spirit that had ; 
marked his conduct there, changed. In his at- ; 
tentions he was frank and ardent: imperious ; 
certainly, that was in his nature; even self-in- 
terest could not change anything in this respect, 
but as far as manner went, he was everything 
that ardent and devoted young creature could 
desire. What was the need of words where two 
persons understood each other so well? 

Up to the spring, Paul and his sister had 
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Arnold had man- : fault. 





lived at the same public house with Arnold— : 








In his love for the gentle sister, Paul was 
willing to believe himself unjust when a thought 
against one of her blood rose in his heart. 

All that afternoon Laura was in tears, with 
the quick translation so natural to an impulsive 
character. She had passed from a state of con- 
fidence to one of deep, deep depression. No, she 
was sure of it. Arnold had been amusing him- 
self with her; his vanity had been interested, 
nothing more. Paul was right. She had read 
his opinion clearly in his face. Arnold did not 
love her. She had been deceiving herself all 
the time. Paul knew it—the whole world would 
know it—the very thought drove her wild. She 
walked to and fro in the room, restless with ex- 
citement. 

She flung herself on the high-backed sofa, 
and, shutting her eyes, tried to think steadily, 
while she listened for some footstep which would 


that which fronted on Chapel street, and was 3 ; bring her news. The security in which she had 
sheltered by the great elm tree with its world been dwelling made her present state of turbu- 
of foliage and creaking sign—but when the; * lent doubt all the more painful. 


violets came out under the East Park, and the } : 


At last Paul came home, grave and sad. He 


hemlock buds came forth in their soft, golden } said nothing of his interview with Arnold, and 
green all along the mountains, Laura began to; Laura only questioned him with her great, 


grow a little restive. 
flown, and there she was, engaged in spirit, but 


not in fact, exactly as she had been at the} 


Christmas, time. 


The winter months had $ eager eyes that grew heavy with dread, when 
$ she saw no cheerfulness in his glance. 


*‘Paul, brother Paul,” she said, at last, hold- 


Even her generous faith be- i 3 ing out her hands, “have you nothing to tell 


gan to waver a little néw; and when Paul, one > me?” 


day, suggested a desire to know something of $ 


Paul was touched by her pleading humility. 


her plans, that he might regulate his own by $ He knelt down by the sofa, as a lover might 


them, she flew into a girlish passion at first, 


§ have done, and took her head between his 


and then burst into tears, protesting that she} hands, laying his cheek against the heavy 
had no plans—how could she have and he not ; braids of her hair. 


know them? 


Paul heard this with a glow of indignation, i tience. 


“Have patience, my sister—only a little pa- 
In another day gM this shall be set- 


for he believed that Laura was trifling with $ tled.” 


him; but when he saw that she was in earnest, $ 
and that no actual engagement existed between } turning pale. 
his sister and Arnold, all the iron in his nature $ heart? 


rose to the surface; and, taking his hat, he went : 


«Ah! does he want time?” faltered Laura, 
‘‘Have you made a claim on his 
Oh! Paul.” 

*“‘T have to deal with his honor and ours,” 


down to the wharf, for the first time in his life, } said the young man, with decision. 


and entered Arnold’s place of business. 
What passed between the two young men is $ 


of no moment here, save that the interview left § N 


S 


‘‘His honor! And has it come tothat? His 
. honor!” 


Her face began to burn like fire, and hot 


Arnold in clear possession of all the information } > flushes ran down her hands and arms. 


he had been constantly searching for regarding $ 
the amount of wealth with which Laura would ; yet, to distress yourself about. 


‘‘Hush! be quiet, Laura; there is nothing, as 
He was not so 


be endowed on the day of her marriage, while ? frank as I would wish; but that may be from 


Paul became more and more thoughtful as the i 


embarrassment. The peculiar nature of our 


conversation proceeded; for, with the keen in- } interview was enough to unsettle any man.” 


tuition, which is the blessing and curse of re- 


««Embarrassment!” said Laura, brightening a 


fined natures like his, he felt the selfishness of $ little; for her imagination had run so far ahead 
Arnold’s character, but was altogether too just $ of the facts, that Paul’s words gave an imme- 
for condemnation where no positive proof ex-} diate sense of relief. ‘Embarrassment! No, 
isted. Perhaps his own heart was a little at >no, he is never embarrassed. Nothing even 
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takes him unawares. His self-possession is ; passionately as Laura herself, that this, a posi- 
regal. It is for i en rv — : tion so painful every way, might be spared to 
at me so anxiously—how foolish we have been $ him. 

—nothing has happened, after all. You have } Burdened with these thoughts, he had scarcely 
been to him with that darling, grave face, like § removed from his seat when Laura returned, 
a grand signor, and asked him serious ques- with her red-heeled shoes pattering on the 
tions, which are always awkward between men. ; floor, and her dress of brocaded silk looped up 
He is proud as an emperor—my Arnold, and ; with knots of green ribbon, over a quilted skirt 
would not be forced into answers that should 3 of rose-colored satin, which was short enough to 
only be whispered, you know. I blush for our : exhibit the embroidered clocks on each side her 
delicacy, Paul. It makes me shiver in all my ; symmetrical ankles. Fine old yellow lace floated 
nerves that you should have spoken to him— 3} around her arms and on her bosom. All the 
offered your sister on compulsion, as it were.” folds of her dress rustled as she moved, giving 

“No, I have not done that. Your delicacy is ; an idea of sumptuousness to her presence which 
safe in my hands, Laura. I have made the way ¢ accorded well with the taste of her lover. 
clear, if he loves you, that is all.” 3 Paul smiled, as the idea presented itself. 

“If he loves me, Paul! and have you a: Laura blushed under his gaze, and strove to 
doubt?” cried the poor girl, turning white. $ throw off all embarrassment by a conscious 

“God forbid!” faltered the young man, grow- 3 laugh, which gave a charm to her singular 
ing more and more distressed, as he marked 3 beauty touchingly child-like. She seemed half 
these evidences of the deep passion that pos- § ashamed of her rich toilet-—more than ashamed 
sessed her. ‘To-morrow, I hope, you will be } 3 of the impulse that had induced her to put it 

satisfied that I need have no distrust on that ? on, all of which her brother read at a glance. 
point. There is no reason why he should not 3 He held out his hand; she came close to his 
speak out now. Before this he may have hesi- } side, flushing like a tea rose. 

tated to offer his small prosperity against your; ‘‘Am I very ugly, my brother?” she said, 
wealth, for he is very proud.” $ ; pressing a pair of lips that glowed like ripe 

“Oh! yes, as he should be; for who is his ; 8 cherries on his forehead. 
equal?” : He looked up to her face with a glance of 

“But that is all done away with. I have even ; tender admiration. au 
sacrificed a little proper reserve to save this} ‘You are too lovely—too good for——” 
pride—don’t look a ar wy I know howto: She stopped his mouth with her hand, and 
protect your delicacy, sister.” : : looked seriously down into his eyes. 

“Ah! if I knew how to protect my own } : ‘Not that. Oh! don’t say that, Paul. He is 
pride,” said Laura, turning her face impotently $ not gentle and good as you are; but who is 
on the sofa pillow. ‘But with him it melts g worthy of him? Think how brave, how lordly, 
away like snow. ’t trust me, Paul, I have : and full of ambition he is. Then remember, 
no dignity left.” brother Paul, that he saved my life.” 

Paul shook his head, and regarded her with Still Paul looked grave. All her charming 
an anxious smile, muttering to himself, ‘‘Will } blandishments could not win the suspicion from 
any one ever love me so?” }his heart. Laura saw this, and the impatient 

Laura did not heed him; for a clock which $ blood rushed to her forehead. 
stood in a corner of the room rang out the hour ; «At any rate he has one merit,” she said, with 
from its heavy oaken case, and she was startled } malicious playfulness. 
to find how late it was. Rising from the sofa, ; “What is that, lady bird?” 
she glanced at Wer morning-dress of fine chintz,$ ‘‘He is Hannah Arnold’s brother.” 
and, blushing like a naughty child, cried out, She had her revenge; thé thriil that passed 

“He will be here in a few minutes. See how 3 through his whole frame was proof enough of 
I look! Good-by, Paul, for a little time, to- : that, so her mouth curved and trembled with 
morrow we will be happier.” 3 smiles, as she triumphed over his confusion. 

“Yes,” muttered Paul, in a low voice, “hap- ‘Ah! have I found you out, brother? The 
pier or away from this place.” But his heart seni folly does not lie entirely on the female 
sank h flected h i 3 si ! ! 
Sitsienstosshethda vata cstes {liones- [oun pour epee ete ge ace elton 
forth he must be closely connected with Arnold, Aide, you @re blushing—upon my word and 
or his enemy. The enemy of Hannah’s brother. { honor you are blushingllike a girl.” 

He shrunk from the idea, and hoped, almost as “It is at your folly, then.” 
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‘Well, well, it is all in the family, you know, 3 She walked to the window softly, as if there ex- 
80 don’t be hard on Benedict, or I will retaliate $ isted some sin in the movement, and peered 
and point out the faults of /e petite seur.”’ through the crimson curtains. The street was 

**Her faults! She has none, the angel!” empty, or, if any one passed, it was some stran- 

“Oh! ha! So it has gone so far as that? ; ger, whom she hated for being the wrong person. 
Angel indeed! The demure little mouse, with ; Then she strove to walk off her impatience, and 
her smooth hair and soft step. A fine example paced up and down the room, passing and re- 
of deceit you have been placing before an inno- } passing a little mirror, out of which her face 
cent sister, Monsieur Paul. I blush for your; gleamed back and forth like that of a sybil, 
duplicity.” : waiting, pale and trembling, for the inspiration 

‘*Hush! Laura, this is not a subject for jest- for which she has watched and prayed. 
ing.” A hundred times, that evening, the young 

*Jesting! upon my word I am delightfully in } girl stopped to listen, holding her breath, and 
earnest. What a charming family party we; turning white with keen expectation. Some 
shall make. Does Arnold know of it?” 3 noise at the door—some foot-fall in the street— 

“There is nothing for him to know—nothing } had arrested her; but the sound invariably 
but what your wild imagination invents.” 3 passed away, leaving her like a statue, as cold, 

“Oh! brother.” sand almost as lifeless. Then the strife of hope 

“‘You look incredulous, but it is true.” $ recommenced, and the pain of renewed expecta- 

‘Then Hannah Arnold is nothing! There is tion smote her with renewed poignancy, up and 
no love-history between you! I don’t believe it.” g down before the mirror, hating the clock for its 

‘*I did not say so, only that there was nothing : methodical ticking, as a soulless thing that 
to tell. When you speak of love and that sweet } ‘cruelly measured her way to fresh disappoint- 
girl, it should be with reverence and in a low; 3 ment, listening with a double sense; and, with 
voice as we whisper our prayers. I have scarcely 3 } the cold tears standing on her cheek, she wan- 
dared to breathe the word in her presence, and ; ‘dered through that lonesome evening, waiting 
yet I worship her.” ; ‘ for him in vain. 

‘Ah! Paul, my dear, dear brother, then you: When hope had almost left her, and she was 
can feel for me and have charity for him; per- S chilled through with a feeling of desertion, the 

, haps, with all his bravery, he trembles at the ‘ outside door opened, and she heard footsteps 
‘thought of speaking out such feelings in lan-;o0n the stairs. Again each breath came, like a 
guage. It is like shaking the bright dew from ‘frightened thing, from her heart; the heavy 
one’s violets in the gathering. Don’t you think {lustre of her eye kindled, and through her 
so, Paul?” : frame went the tingling of revived hope. It 

The young man looked at her glowing face, § was his step. Surely it was his step. No, no, 
and his eyes filled with loving admiration. He $ S the i imperious resonance was wanting. It was— 
felt all the beauty of her bright sayings. How: Salas! it was Paul, coming yggind her there alone, 
‘true this one was to his inward thought! What $ § heart-broken, humbled tothe dust. 

& clear, delicate mind the girl had, with all her 3 She could not bear that; but, with a wild sob, 
waywardness and passion! Surely the mate for $ burst from the room and hid herself, like a 
& creature like that should be full of strength ’ frightened deer, under the covert of drapery 
and honor. Was Arnold that man? § that fell over a couch, where she was to find 

Again his heart misgave him, and, to conceal ; nothing but pain and unrest. No matter, she 
the depression that came on with each vague $ had secured darkness in which to hide herself— 
doubt, he arose and left the room. $ profound silence which would receive her sobs 

Laura was glad to see him go. Every mo-} without mocking them. That thoment her hu- 
ment she expected Yo hear Arnold’s step on the { miliation seemed complete. 
stairs. She knew that a crisis in her fate was : 
approaching, and wished to be alone. The: 








: 
$ 


. dreamy happiness in which she had been re- : CHAPTER XVI. 


‘posing was broken up forever; and she felt like; Wnere was Benedict Arnold all this time? 
a bird let loose in some dreary wilderness, doubt- } Was he indeed the recreant this sudden deser- 
ful of any place where its nest could be built. 3 tion seemed to proclaim him? 

Laura grew impatient, as the dysk stole on.{ Far in the depths of the forest, that clothed 
Arnold’s hour for visiting her litt parlor had } the foot of East Rock, and spread up to the 
passed, and the oak ock went ticking on verge of the town, he had wandered; not for 
with harassing steadiness into the next hour. ; solitude, nor in search of that quiet which leads 
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to the enjoyment of happy feelings, but in; deep forest, and walked very rapidly down to 
search of a place where the evil thought which 3 the centre of the pine woods, where the dark- 
had, for months, been engendering in his heart g ness was dense as midnight, and a thick carpet 
could be worked out in safety. 3 of dead leaves muffled their footsteps, as if they 

A narrow footpath ran along what is now a; were treading on velvet. 
broad highway, and curved down into the very : When the darkness was so thick that the very 
heart of the forest, where a thick grove of pines } outlines of the persons were lost, Arnold paused, 

made a pleasant twilight, even of the noon sun. } ‘ leaned against a tree for an instant, and then 
The path wandered on through entangled elms, 3 S slid noiselessly down to the carpet of pine 
beeches, and maples, up to the very summit of $ leaves, which were heavy and wet with rain 
the mountain, and fitful gleams of moonlight that had fallen the day before, and in that deep 
fell upon it through the branches all the way; } shade had scarcely begun to exhale. Arnold 
while dogwood, wild honeysuckles, and bud- ; pressed his hands down hard upon the mass of 
ding grape-vines, perfumed the night air, and 3 leaves, as if the moisture &nd coolness were 
streamed over the path, like banners, through ; pleasant to him. 
all its windings. Still Arnold sought the black} ‘Sit down,” he said, to the young man who 
heart of the forest, and stood under its densest ; stood in the darkness, ‘‘sit down, for I have a 
pines, before he spoke a word to the companion $ good deal to talk about, and you will get tired 
who had accompanied him from the town, of the } standing there like the steeplé to a ruined 
thoughts that were consuming him. church.” 

Rapidly, and in silence, he had threaded the ; ; “No, the ground is wet, I can feel the chill 
narrow footpath, trampling down the soft wood- } ; ; through my boots already. You had better 
mosses, and crushing the violets under his feet, } stand up yourself, for it strikes me the air has 
as if a sense of destruction satisfied the fever- § made you hoarse: a cold may be serious at this 
excitement that possessed him. Sometimes he $ time of the year.” 
would push aside the flowering branches that fell “T am not at all delicate,” said Arnold, 
across his path, with a burst of muttered wrath, } sweeping a moist hand over his forehead, and 
dashing the lovely blossoms over the man who H dropping it to the earth again. ‘Besides, the 
walked behind him in a storm of unheeded } air is close and hot here, my forehead is burn- 
sweetness. The recoiling branch struck this ; ing.” 
man in the face more than once, but he made «« And yet, as I said before, there is a hoarse- 
no complaint, and only answered the half-sneer- } ness in your voice I never heard there before. 
ing apology offered by Arnold with a vague : It seems unnatural, and chills me through and 
smile, which gleamed unpleasantly on his face ; through.” 
as a ray of mponlight fell upon it through the} ‘‘You are sensitive, as sensitive as ever,” 
trembling leaves. Thus, with but brief snatches ‘ answered Arnold, with a sneer, ‘“‘but that is a 
of speech, the wapen penetrated the woods, § part of your profession.” 
till they stood on a Swelling undulation of land} The young man shuddered under this sneer. 
which afforded a dreamy view of the country $ : “Come out of this darkness,” he said, ‘‘I do 
around. In this spot some of the trees had } s not like it.” 
been cut away, preparatory to a clearing. The ; : “I do,” was the rude reply; ‘but, if you are 
undergrowth in full blossom, and trailing vines, : afraid of the dark, I will indulge you for once; 
tangled themselves overhead without obstruct- } but remember, my dear Osborne, that whatever 
ing the view. The moonlight was full and clear, } I desire to do that do I; spare me farther argu- 
weaving its silver with the mists of the forest, ment or advice about anything I may say or 
and giving the clear, black outlines of the East : do.” 
and West Rocks with minute distinctness. The: The minister’s pale cheek flushed a little at 
Sound lay below them, like a lake of sleeping § $the insolent tone, but he made no reply: and 
mist. As they looked toward the mountains, * the darkness concealed his agitation. 
the town lay to the right, far out of view or} ‘I want to talk with you,” said Arnold; “sit 
hearing, save that a slender steeple, or two, } down, if you please—I hate to see a man look 
shot into the sky against a background of burn- } so deucedly uncomfortable.” 
ing stars. : “There is really no safe place to sit,” he an- 

After standing for a moment on this swell of} swered. 
land, bathed in the moonlight—the two men} ‘Oh! ndfisense! . a log lying in that 
looking away from each other all the time— gleam of moonlight on’t think that you will 
they descended the slope which led into the } be injured.” 
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Osborne seated himself upon the log, yielding, ; ‘‘That is well! I believe you consider me 
like all who came in contact with that singular ; your friend, do you not? I hope so, at any 
man, to his will, always exercised in the least } rate, for I am about to test you.” 
as in the greatest things. } The clergyman stepped hastily back. 

“What do you wish to say?” asked the : ‘Heaven help me!” he exclaimed; ‘‘I don’t 
minister. $ know—I can’t tell!” 

Arnold did not answer. He lay gloomily$ ‘Upon my word,” returned Arnold, appa- 
watching the moonlight flicker through the; rently more amused than offended by his com- 
branches, and listening to the solemn music $ panion’s words and manner, ‘‘that is a charming 
of the pines as if the sound troubled him. Sremark! You are more frank than usual.” 

“This is a pretty scene,” he said, laughing } ‘You have helped me,” said the clergyman; 
hoarsely; ‘if either you or I were a poet, } “yes, you have done me a great kindness; but 
friend Osborne, we should find ample material; was it not through you that I was led into the 
here for a dozen sonnets.” :error that made it necessary for me to place 

The clergyman smiled, but with an effort. : myself under this obligation?” 

He knew Arnold well enough to suspect that: «Have done, Osborne!” replied Arnold, 
there was something hidden beneath his forced 3 coldly. ‘‘Never blame another person for 
playfulness, and he felt a deeper sense of} your own weakness—have the courage to carry 
anxiety than the uneasiness which that man’s : your sins upon your own shoulders, however 
presence usually brought upon him. : : heavy the load may be. I, at least, am brave 

“A few minutes ago,” continued Arnold, “I ¢ enough for that.” 
saw the spire of your church; did you remark 5 “TI will—I do! I do not mean to exculpate 
it?” : myself—I know that I am a weak, sinful 

The minister shaded his eyes with his hand, } wretch——” 
and looked uneasily at his friend. “There you go again! My dear friend, you 

“IT did not look for it,” he said, in a troubled 3 are really too nervous and excitable.” 
voice, ‘‘the distance is so great.” $ «J am indeed—I know it!” 

‘* My eyes are stronger than yours,” returned ; “Listen to me, Osborne.” 

Arnold, with an unpleasant laugh. ‘It is a! ‘What is it?” he asked, drearily. 
very pretty church; I have heard you preach 3 «‘T want you to do me a favor.” 
many a fine sermon there.” g ‘Anything that lies in my power you know 

The clergyman turned abruptly away—his ; I will do to serve you,” he replied, in the same 
hands twisted themselves over his walking- $ $ dreary, pained tone. 
stick, and he felt a deathly pallor creeping § “I think so, that is the reason I have made 
over his face, :up my mind to ask it—you know I do not like 

“You are a great favorite with your congre- $ refusals.” 
gation,”’ pursued his tormentor. $ You are not likely to one from me.” 

“I—I have tried to do my duty by them, at} “I think not,” he said#musingly, yet with a 
least,” he answered, wit a strong effort. S sort of threat like an undertone pervading his 

‘I have no doubt of it! And how the pretty $ ; speech; ‘I think not.” 
girls do flock there. I say, Osborne, what a: N Osborne shivered, his’ hands shook so vio- 
quantity of lambs there are in your flock; old $ lently that his stick fell to the ground—but he 
Hurlburt has nothing but a lot of ugly sheep} never moved his eyes from Arnold’s face, it 
in his fold! What is the secret of your suc-; appeared impossible for him to do so, although 
cess?” : it was evident that he suffered from the very 

«Mr. Arnold,” replied the minister, with con- $ : S effort of forcing his eyes to meet the piercing 
siderable firmness, ‘‘you have chosen a sorry 3 S orbs that seemed to glare at him through the 
subject for a jest! Whatever my own faults $ broken light. 
have been, I have endeavored to preach God’s 3 > «You are cold,” said Arnold; ‘you are 
word to my hearers! I scarcely dare pray to $ S shivering.” 

Him for myself—but never toward ~s of my 3 “Only a little—very little.” 
people have I been guilty of a wrong.” : “You students are so tender—you ought to 

‘‘Really you are very eloquent,” said Arnold. ; all live in hot-houses.” 

‘““My dear fellow, what a strange person you ‘But what did you wish to ask me, Arnold?” 
are! Don’t go off in heroics—I was'only laugh- : She inquired, with an anxiety that he tried in 
ing at you, there is no réason for being angry.” 3 3 vain to conceal. 

“‘T am not, Arnold.” $ “Nothing of much consequence—a mere 
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THE RULING PASSION. 63 
atin; in fact, according to my way of think- { ‘*What do you mean?” 

ing.” ; “Why, the time I came to you with that 
‘¢Then it will not be difficult ?” : pretty girl—you know there was some sort of 














**No, no—don’t be afraid that I am going to } a form 4 
make any great demand upon your friendship.” { ‘Why, Arnold, I married you to that girl— 
“You know I did not mean that, Arnold—} solemnly married you before the most high 
you know I did not!” 3God. She was a sweet creature, and should 
“IT am sure I can’t tell what you do mean.” ; have had a holy influence over you.” 
“I meant that I would gladly serve you,” Arnold sprang toward him, clutched his arm 
said the poor man, shivering more violently; } in a fierce grasp, whispering, 
“but don’t—don’t ask me to do anything wrong; ‘‘Repeat those words again, and before to- 
—I can’t do that!” morrow noon you shall be an outcast—not a 
“Yours is a very tender conscience!” ex-} roof to shelter—not a friend to aid you.” 
claimed Arnold, rudely, rising to his feet with 3 Harvey Osborne sank back upon the log and 
a quick flash of passion, which the least breath ; groaned aloud—the depth of degradation to 
of opposition always excited in him. ‘I sup- $ which he had fallen was terrible indeed. 
pose you think it is enough to have yourown: ‘‘What do you mean?” he gasped. ‘You try 


short comings to reflect upon——” : me too far, Arnold!’’ 
Ss 


‘Have mercy, Arnold!” pleaded the clergy-; ‘‘No matter! This is what I mean—you did 
man. ‘Don’t talk to me in that tone—I have : not marry me to that girl!” 
suffered enough, surely, I have.” : “The ceremony was sacred as any I ever per- 

“Then reserve your preaching for your pulpit ; : formed!” exclaimed Osborne, firmly. “Before 
—I wish none of it, remember that, Osborne.” 3 God and man, you are husband and wife.” 

The clergyman made an appealing gesture, as “Fool! Do you wish to ruin yourself?” 
if imploring the tyrannical man to spare him } “Ido not care! Oh! I am tired of this load 
farther insult. There was so much weakness; of sin—this weight of concealment! Betray 
in it that another would have had pity: but $ me—tell the whole world what a wretch I am— 
Arnold did not even know the meaning of the } I don’t care—I don’t care!” 


word. $ «Bah! If it came to the point you would see 

“You are coming to your senses,” he said; 3 that it was not so pleasant! But I'll do it, Os- 
“T am glad of it.” s dorne, I will, by-——” 

“I don’t know,” replied Osborne, shaking } “Stop!” said the minister. ‘You shall not 
his head sadly. ‘Sometimes it seems to me} take God’s name sacrilegiously before me, un- 
that I am losing them—it would be no wonder 3 worthy as I am.” 
if I did—no wonder.” “Nonsense! But will you come to your 


“Good Lord!” exclaimed Arnold, with a senses and let me explain?” 
sharp laugh; ‘‘tomhear the fellow talk, one 3 “Yes, yes, explain—do!” 
would think that h® was Cain, the first mur-{ ‘I don’t ask anything very terrible! I have 
derer! Are you sure that you are not the } reasons for not wishing the circumstances known 
Wandering Jew?” about that little affair-———” 

“Don’t make a jest of me, Benedict—havea; ‘But, Arnold, it was a marriage—a real mar- 
little mercy!” S riage! Her name was—Hannah, yes, Hannah 

“There, there!” said Arnold, carelessly, as ’ Arnold! It could not be broken or evaded—I am 
one might quiet a pet gray-hound. ‘‘Be quiet ; a minister, an ordained minister of the gospel.” 
now—be quiet!” “And a pretty one, truly!” cried Arnold, 

“Yes, yes! And what did you wish, Ben?— $ roused to a tiger-like fury. ‘‘A fine minister 
the name sounds like old times, doesn’t it?” of the gospel are you—a cheat—a scoundrel— 

It seemed as if the clergyman was trying to ; a gambler!” 
soften the stern man before him. He wished, ¢ “Spare me, Ben, spare me!” 
perhaps, to call up some memory of their youth} ‘Don’t hope it! The whole world shall know 
to restrain the wicked counsel which he felt to } your real character! I will denounce you in 
be in his heart. But there was nothing holy ; your own church—a pretty scandal it will make! 
to Benedict Arnold—no memory that he held 3 Why they’ll drive you out of the town—ha, my 
sacred. To a man like that, what appeal was ? young minister, what do you say now?” 
possible? ; “Oh! my God!” groaned the wretched man, 

“Do you remember that foolish business of ; $ “my God, map mercy on me, for this man will 
mine about a year ago—more perhaps?” ? show me none.’ 
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“‘None!” repeated Arnold. ‘I shall tell your $ 
flock what a pastor they have! You went to a : 
gambling-house in New York, in my company, } ; 
remember. True, you had taken too much at § 
supper before that—a double crime!” : 

“But it was not my fault,” Osborne oried, ; 
goaded into self-defence. ‘I did not know that § 
it was liquor you gave me—you called it cor-} 
dial—it drove me mad for the time, and you} 
did what you chose with me.” : 

“No doubt, oh! no doubt; but make people 3 
believe that, will you?—only try, that’s all! See 
here, Osborne, I have been a good friend, I shall 3 


“T must, you know I must!” 

“Then go away from here! Your health is 
poor—you need change. A ship will soon sail 
for the West Indies, if you will go in her, I will 
pay your passage and give you plenty of money 
besides. Your people will spare you for a little 
time if you plead to them with that pale face.” 

‘*But what will become of this poor girl?” 

TI tell you she is safe enough! Think of 
yourself! I offer you safety or disgrace— 
choose!” 

‘Oh! this is a temptation of the demon!” 

“Think of it! Before to-morrow aight you 
will be hooted at as you walk the streets— 


make a bitter enemy! You don’t know how 13 
can hate—avenge myself I will! A little will mobbed, insulted by thé very boys you have 
not satisfy me—I shall follow you—wherever 3 taught.” 
you hide yourself I shall find you out—I will § “You will drive me mad, Arnold!” 
tell this story—blast your whole life—make } **Will you go away? Do you promise?” 
you the wretchedest criminal that ever trod the: «I do—I do!” 
earth.” He fell upon the ground, wringing his hands, 
A groan was the only response he received— } and weeping like a child; while Arnold stood 
his agonized listener had no power to speak. over him with a fiendish smile. 
“More than that—I will put you in prison! ‘‘Swear by your hope of salvation that you 
I hold your note for the money I advanced tos will be silent!” 
settle your gaming debt; you can’t pay it, no-: ‘I swear! 
body will do it for you; I will put you in the } swear!” 
debtors’ jail before to-morrow night. Now then, He fell forward again, and after another ter- 
what do you say?” rible groan there was a leng silence, more fear- 
“Nothing will soften you?—nothing will; ful than the agony which had gone before. 
change your fiendish purpose?” ‘ All night long Laura lay upon her bed, count- 
“Yes—it is easily cpg Only forget that § ing the hours with feverish impatience, gazing 
marriage, as you call it g drearily out upon the moonlight, and weeping, 
“TI cannot lie——” : at times, till the curtains overhead trembled with 
“‘What else is your whole life, you miserable the violence of her sobs. All the pretty wiles, 
fool?” ; that had seemed but a harmless means of secur- 
“True, true! Oh! surely I have suffered ; ing Arnold’s love, now rose before her tortured 
enough. Do not torture me farther—do not} imagination ag coarse andyanwomanly artifice 
push me lower into this pit of infamy and { which had only repulsed Her beauty, of 
guilt!” : which she had been so proud, was, in that hour 
‘“‘Why you talk like a play-actor! Promise Sof humiliation, a source of annoyance. What 
what I ask, and I will return you the note— : was it worth, if the only heart she cared to own 
you will be safe then.” ‘in the wide world turned from that beauty with 
The minister was silent—a great struggle was $ ‘ indifference?. Nay, was she indeed beautiful? 
going on in his soul, and he was weak. 3 Not in the style which he had been taught to 
“Tt does no one any harm,” continued Ar-} admire—not like the fair blonde who had res- 
nold; ‘‘the girl is safe enough. Some time T cued her from death; compared to her that 
shall acknowledge her, but I cannot now. Pro-{ creamy complexion, and hair as black and 
mise, promise!” ’ brighter than the neck of a raven, was, in her 
‘What, tell me what?” ‘ aver-trained imagination, over-rich to coarse- 
“Never to reveal this marriage. Swear it!” : ness. And her eyes, so large and bright, how 
‘But if she comes to me herself?” >could any man admire them who had once 
“Tell her she is mistaken a } looked on the soft, violet orbs of Amy Leon- 
**And destroy my own soul?” ard? Yes, that was beauty. What right had 
‘Let your soul take care of yourself! ‘she to expect homage to charms so unlike 
more, will you help me?” i and even so inferior? Thus the proud girl— 
**T cannot tell a lie—I will not!” ; } proud i in the excess of her humility—spent the 
“But are you willing to assist me?” ‘long, harassing night. The moonbeams of the 
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evening made her weep and turn away from their : upper verandah, which was now a blaze of 
brightness. The storm, which broke and dashed : : ; lightning; now enveloped with darkness. The 
over the town toward morning, appealed more § ‘sash was broad and deep; she flung it wide 
directly to her passionate sorrow. When she : : ‘open, and sprang out on the wet floor. Here 
heard the first howl of the tempest, her courage § was room to breathe—here the wind raved and 
rose, and she was filled with a bitter wish to go 3 rioted, as pride and sorrow battled in her own 
out and battle with the storm. The fever in her g soul. 
blood was so hot, the thirst for action so press-} She walked up and down the long gallery, 
ing, that she could stand the quiet of her bed : sobbing faint echoes to the deeper sough of the 
no longer. g s storm. Sometimes faint cries broke from her 

Laura threw back the curtains and stepped $ : lips—those cries which she had stifled in her 
forth into the darkness. Her dress had been! room, from fear of being heard; but as these 
loosened, but not taken off, and the top of her : expressions of grief left her heart, the wind 
high-heeled shoes was lost in the beating of the § tossed them out into the storm, shouting over 
rain, as she walked up and down the chamber, } them, as coarse humanity might have done, had 
angry now, and flushed with resentment for the : it been able to seize upon her sorrow and drag it 
wrong that had fallen on her—that wrong which : into the fuller knowledge. Sh thought of this, 
no law can reach, and of which wrong a haughty $ 3 and triumphed over her powers of concealment. 
woman dies, calling it by any name the doctors } ; She would have no confidant but the storm, not 
in their wisdom may choose. i even her brother should guess how her pride 

The chamber was large, but, in her fever, the } had been crushed—how her poor heart bled. 
air seemed close and insufficient. She flung } As for Arnold, he must never know of her 
open the sash, gasping for breath. In rushed ; humiliation. She would meet him again on 
the storm, dashing coldly against her face and ; the morrow with a pride that should more than 
bosom. She received it with a sense of relief. < match his indifference. Yes, she would stay 
Her hot cheeks grew cooler as the rain beat } some weeks in the town, receiving, graciously, 
against them. Her excitement rose with keen 3 the homage of those admirers who had been so 
sympathy, and met the storm half way. What $ § recklessly cast aside during her ‘infatuation. 
did she care that the rich braids that crowned } He should see how men could adore her, and ° 
her head were getting heavy with moisture, or 3 be grateful for one of the smiles which he had 
that the knots of ribbon, that had fluttered so } not cared to gather. Certainly she would stay 
gayly on her dress a few hours before, were {a few weeks, gather a harvest of admiration, 
dangling, like wilted flowers, on the wet silk of} and then go away. Go away! Where? and 
her skirt? The storm in her soul was replied ; how? 
to by the storm without. She felt like a wild ; The blank that followed this question fell like 
bird drifting madly with the tempest—a poor 3a pall on her heart. Without love where can a 
white gull, who had been lured far, far out to woman go and not find a desert? She ceased to 
sea, and must now brave the elements alone. walk, as the desolating idea crept over her, and 

The old elm tree seemed maddened like her- } stood leaning against a pillar of the verandah, 
self: its branches raved and tossed themselves ; pale, drenched, and hopeless. Body and soul, 
up and down, to and fro, playing with the light- § she was chilled through and through. 
ning, and flinging great masses of leaves upon; “Laura!” 
the wind, as it rushed by. A cry died in her throat; her heavy eyes 

To Laura the old tree seemed human, and } filled with wild brilliancy, for the lightning 
suffering with pain as she was. The creaking } playing among the branches of the elm revealed 
of the sign on its rusty hinges struck her like a N Benedict Arnold. He stood directly before her 
ery of anguish—the very cry that she, in her $ against the yawning space of an open window, 
pride, was strangling in the depths of her} through which he had just passed, having seen 
bosom. ; her standing there, alone, amidst the gleams of 

How bravely the old tree bore itself! With ; t lightning. 
what iofty grandeur it shook off the lightning } ¢ “Laura, my beloved, why are you out in a 
and therain! How fiercely its branches thrashed } ‘ night like this? You are tempting death.” 
the roof, and knocked against the verandahs, She looked at him with her wild eyes; her 
scattering torn leaves upon the floor, where the } lips trembled apart, but she could not utter 
rain beat them down, as the world deals with ; a word, speech seemed chained down in her 
fallen beauty. 3 bosom. 

The window where Laura stood opened on the $ «What is the matter?” he said, more gently 
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WHO.—MARY. 
than she had ever heard him speak before. “I3 ‘‘And yousought me? You came to my room? 
went to your parlor, late in the evening, and ; You——-” 
found it.empty. The landlady told me you had} «Yes, I went there,” he said, gently unwind- 
gone to bed ill. The thought was enough to 3 ing her arm from its clasp around the pillar, 
keep me awake; and the storm brought me to ; and, drawing her suddenly into his embrace, 
the window where I saw you thus.” 3 and this was what I was panting to say, 
Laura wound her arms around the pillar, for; Laura, Laura de Montreuil, will you be my 
the*thrill that ran through every fibre of her } wife?” 
frame made her faint. . 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WHO. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Who weeps for all the suffering 
Among the thronging poor? 

Who sighs when Death’s grim shadow 
Falls ’cross a cottage door? 

Who grieves that brows are pallid 
When hunger walks at will? 

And Desolation’s iron hand 
Has dropt its fatal chill? 


Who wipes the bitter tear-drop 
From Sorrow’s weary eye? 
Who charms away the shadows 

That on sad foreheads lie? 
Who holds for every creature, 
However poor and low, 
A love and charity which burn 
Like watch-fires on his brow? 


Oh! God will richly bless him, 
And make his heart a shrine 
Where, in one wave of endless peace, 
He'll pour His gifts divine! 
The angel with the Golden Book 
Shall write his name as blest, 
And, by-and-by, his home shall be 
The Citadel of Rest! 


Wnuo loves the little daisy, 

With its modest crimson lips? 
Who loves the purple thistle 

On the wasted moorland slips? 
Who'd weep, if on the desert 

Such humble flowers were thrown, 
And left to wither back to dust, 

In silence and alone? 


Who loves the pure, meek fountain 
Away on pasture hill? 
Who loves the gentle silver star 
That gleams in evening still? 
Who looks with quiet pleasure 
On the creeping, em’rald grass? 
Or loves to watch the drowsy bee 
O’er clover meadows pass? 
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Who cares for the lost lambkin, 
Strayed from the flock, and fold? 
Who pities the lame oxen 
That toil on tillage wold? 
Who'd walk across the desert 
To ease the camel’s back? 
Who'd gladly help the weary beast 
To bear his heavy pack? 
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MARY. 
BY LEVERETT LELAND. 


Wauen o’er our heart-strings softly sweep 
The notes of some dear name, 
Whose music, like a vesper bell, 
Charms more than wealth or fame; 
How sweet, in dreams, to fly away 
From scenes of din and strife, 
And spend, alone with truthful love, 
One hour of calmest life! 


But fleeter far than can be told, 
Haste those sweet hours away; 

Even swifter than the weaver’s rod, 
Or than the wiid bird’s lay; 

Even than the rain, that falls 
Upon the thirsty sand; 

Or than the winds, that scud by night 
Across the sleeping land! 


Oh! is it true, as good men say, 
A spirit-world on high 
Awaits the sons of men, who live 
By faith in God, and die? 
And shall we there be ever near 
The loved ones of our heart? 
Then speed your way, oh! Time and Death, 
Play quick, play well your part! 


It nerves our fainting spirits up, 
When thus we sink to rest, 
And mystic hands our souls convey 
To those we love the best; 
It gives the heart fresh strength and will— 
This union pure and sweet— 
And proves a cordial for the gaze 
That meets us on the street. 
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TO MAKE A CA 


BY CHARL 


To make a Camelia in wax is comparatively 
easy. The descriptive details of one will suffice 
for the construction of all others, viz: the White, 
Crimson, Rose-tinted, Striped (white, with pink 
or crimson), and the Lace-edged White, which 
is a beautiful specimen. The petals necessary 
are given above. Take 8 of No. 1, 7 of No. 2, 
11 of No. 8, and 10 of No. 4. Commence with 


card patterns similar to the Rose; after cutting 
out the petals in white wax, press out the edges 
fine and thin; then apply the ball-tool, very 
slightly indenting them, and gracefully curl the 
edges of the petals downward. After which 
proceed tinting, either carmine (on both sides), 


or pale or deep pink striped, &c. This being 
done, prepare a thick piece of wire, by cover- 
ing the end with some pieces of wax, standing 
out a little prominent, the same color as the 
petals. Then commence fixing No. 1 petals, 
lapping one a little over the other; No. 2, a 
little more open from the eye; next, No. 3, 
in proportion; and lastly No. 4, standing out 
nearly horizontally from the stem; at the same 
time observing that each row of petals is to be 
placed reversely to those above them. After 


MELIA IN WAX. 


ES PEPPER. 


, this is completed, fix close under the petals the 
3 five green leaves to form the’calyx, from which 
finish off with brown wax all down the wire, to 
represent the stalk, which has a woody appear- 
ance. A bud is necessary; this is easily con- 
structed: get a number of picces of wax, and 
é roll up into a ball about the size of a small 
; marble, rather pointed at one end; introduce a 
piece of wire at the thick end, roll round it a 
piece of thin white wax (as seen in the dia- 
gram), and finish the base with five pieces of 
$ green wax, similar to the calyx of the flower; 
tint just the lip of the bud according to the 
flower. Mount two leaves close to the bud, 
attach, likewise, two leaves to the flower; place 
the bud about two or three inches from the 
flower, giving it a graceful bend toward the 
bloom—it is then finished. 

The Lace-edged petaled Camelia is produced 
by cutting the petals about one-eighth of an 
inch larger. After pressing out the edges, tear 
a small portion of it off with the thumb and 
$ finger; when carefully done, it will give the 
} desired effect; after which, construct according 
* to the preceding flower. 
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COLLAR AND CUFFS IN CROCHET APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. WARREN. 


Marerrats.—Cotton, No. 30. No. 4 Penelope ; 8rd Row.—2 ch. Another row of dc on de. 
Hook, and sufficient fine cambric for collar and 4th Row.—3 ch 20 dc down; 7 ch miss 3 loops 
cuffs. of the dc; 20 de up. . 

1st Row.—Make 25 ch, unite; u (or under)} 5th -Row.—9 ch de in 8rd loop; this loop will 
these chs work 48 de. >be at the point. 9 ch de in each 5th loop 4 

2nd rn ch. Another row of de on de. } times. (This reaches to the last de before the 
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CROCHET STAR FOR FICHU CAP AND SLEEVES 
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69 
chs at point). 11 ch miss the 7 ch; de on Ist; point; 9 ch 1 L in same. Now repeat up the 
de up the other side; 9 ch dc in each 5th loop : other side the same, and after the last 7 ch, de 
for 4 times. (This brings to the first 9 ch at : into the 3rd loop of the 10 ch. 
point. ) : 8th, and last Row.—11 dc u each 7 ch; 15 de 
6th Row.—5 de u9 ch, 5 ch, 5 more de u same; g u 11 ch; 6 de u 5 ch wherever they occur, all 
2 ch 11 de w each of the 9 chs, with 2 ch between $ ‘round. Draw the thread through, and fasten 
each 9 for 4 times; then 8 de ull ch; 5ch 8% off. 12 of these divisions will be required for a 
more de wu same; then 2 ch, and repeat as before : collar, and 6 for each cuff. 
up the other side. When finished, sew them together as in en- 
7th Row.—10 ch 1 L u 5 ch between the de at $ : graving; then tack the crochet on to a piece of 
the point; 7 ch 1 L in same loop; 7.ch 1 L in 23 ; cambric, and with some cotton overcast the 
ch; 7 ch ei in next 2 ch; 5 ch 1 de in same; 7 $ ; edge of each division which is nearest the neck 
ch de in next 2 ch; 7 ch 1 Lin next; 7 ch 1 L3 of collar. 
in same; 7 ch1 Lu next; 7 ch 1L wSch atthe’ 
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CROCHET STAR FOR FICHU CAP AND SLEEVES. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Pieteimess 
CRESS Cans 


New combinations and arrangements of the ; same, and the whole surrounded with a narrow 
old are continually presenting themselves with } Maltese lace, the arrangement produces one of 
all the attraction of novelty, and claiming atten- ’ the most fashionable head-dresses worn in Paris. 
tion for the very pretty effects which they pro- } Another variety of shape is also at present much 
duce. This is the case with one form of crochet, } in favor—that is a square with the same long 
which has just come out in England, and an : ends made in the same manner. But whatever 
illustration of which we give above, The pecu- 3 style of cap may be preferred, it can be arranged 
liarity of this star is its extreme smallness. } in these stars with equal facility. Another very 
When these stars are worked in very fine cotton } pretty effect is produced by laying them on net. 
and united to each other, the effect produced is } In this way they may be applied to sleeves as 
extremely lacy, neat, and elegant. There is well as caps. When worked in black silk and 


one great advantage in this work, namely, that 
it can be arranged in any form which may be 
required. 
of cap now so much worn in Paris, namely, the 
Fichu Cap; when the half-handkerchief form, 
of which the cap is composed, is made of these 
stars, with the long, wide strings also of the 





laid on black net, they form quite a novel style 
either for mourning or general wear, as many 


It is especially suitable for the style 3 ladies prefer a black head-dress to a white one. 


They then require either a border of themselves 
as a row, or the black Maltese lace. In work- 
ing the stars, they must be kept perfectly the 


$ same size and very small, as the beauty of the 








LETTER-POUCH.—INFANT’S DRESS. 





effect depends, in a great measure, on this point. ; three loops; thus the twelve loops which sur- 
As will be seen in our illustration, they are round each star are all joined together, which 
united together at four sides, each side having { gives strength and firmness to the work. 
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LETTER-POUCH. 





Tus pretty affair is made of Russian leather, } graving gives the effect of the letter-pouch when 


worked with braid and pearls. It is to put finished. In the front of the number we give 
letters in, after they are written, preparatory } engravings of the top, and also of the front, of 
to being sent to the post-office. The above en- ? the full size. J. W. 





INFANT’S DRESS. 





LADY’S NIGHT-CAP IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


§ Tu1s is a comparatively easy pattern, and 
$ requires no description; for any lady, accus- 
$tomed to crocheting, can work the cap from 
$the cuts. In order still further to simplify the 
$ working, we give a separate pattern of the 
$crown of the cap. Inthe front of the number, 

is a pattern for a Sachet, which does not re- 

quire a description either, but can be worked 

from the engraving. We think we may claim 
sae ‘*Peterson” that its crochet patterns are 


—" In quantity also, they equal, if 
$ they do not excel, those of any other Maga- 
sine. 
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PATTERNS IN PATCHWORK. 
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THE ROSETTA. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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THis is a very fashionable dress, just out in s which is hollowed out at the bend, to give it the 
Paris. The sleeve, it will be seen, is cut so as $ appearance of a wide sleeve with an elbow. The 
to form a very wide pagoda at bottom. There ; inner side of this sleeve should round off at bot- 
is no plait at top, and the pattern is all of one 3 tom, and be wider than the outer part, so as to 
piece, which makes both the sleeve and revers. 3 leave visible the ruche put inside. 

About the straight part of the stuff several plaits: This sleeve is ornamented with a plain revers 

are made so as to raise that part the distance $ formed out of the same pattern, which is folded 

— meet the seam in front of the sleeve, * back in front, above the seam at the bend of the 
7 
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DIAGRAM OF THE ROSETTA. 73 
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arm. This revers, beginning in front of the ; letters E and F. When these seams are made, 
sleeve-hole, covers the seam, the beginning of} the front and back of the body are complete, 
the plaits, and joins the bottom of the sleeve at and are joined by the seam under the arm. 
the corresponding mark, a star. This revers is } When the seams of the body are sewed, the stuff 
bordered by a narrow lace gathered very full, } that remains free at bottom, behind, and in 
and has three buttons on it encircled by two 3 front, is laid in the plaits round the waist. 
rows of narrow lace also very full; a fourth; The seams of the skirt should be made and 
button similarly surrounded seems to fasten the 3 : cut sloping off toward the waist. The bottom 
beginning of the revers at the bottom of the $ 3 of the skirt must be at least five yards round. 
sleeve behind. No. 1. Front or Bopy. 
The body of this dress has no seam at the No. 2. Srpg-prece or Froxrt. 

waist; a side-piece is put in front to jointhe: No. 8. Mrppte or Back. 
letters A and B, The back of this body iscom-$ No. 4. First Srpg-prece or Back. 

5 

6 
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posed of three parts: the first, that forming the} No. 5. Seconp Srpg-prece or Back. 
middle, meets a side-piece at the letters C and $ No. 6. PATTERN FORMING THE SLEEVE AND ITS 
D; this first side-piece meets a second at the? Revers. 





ALUM BASKET. 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MATERIALS. — Wire ; pend it either by a wire, or a string in the 
frame, alum. § liquid; dissolve the alum by a gentle heat, 

Make. the frame, or : several. hours will be required to form tho 
have it made, of white } crystals; the frame should be immersed while 
covered bonnet wire; the liquid is warm, and let it remain in until 
pretty thick, of any : cold, or until the crystals have formed. 


NOTE. 

Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth, No. 48 north Ninth 
= igs ee . tdn gat om 8 28 es street, Philadelphia, deals in materials, &c., for 
pega the! Z q y ata eag ; potichomanie, paper flowers, wax flowers, and 
tc cover the wire frame; let no part touch the $ 91) sorts of fancy work. Orders promptly at- 
vessel, which should be of earthenware; gus- $ tended to. 


form desired. Then dis- 
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STRAWBERRIES AND PLUMS IN BERLIN WORK. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give two: ‘sides various shades of several of these colors, 
colored patterns, to be done on canvas in Ber- § 8 viz: purple, green, and brown. The readers of 
lin work. One of the pati:rns represents we ‘*Peterson” may judge how expensive these 
bunch of strawberries, some rips and red, while * $ patterns are, when they learn that each color 
another is still yellow. The green leaves, the $ : has to be printed separately, and each fitted to 
brown stems, and the parti-colored fruit make $the squares (which represent the threads of 
& fine contrast. Even more beautiful is the $ canvas) with the greatest nicety. We may add 
bunch of plums. In these patterns no less ; that these-patterns were designed expressly for 
than seven distinct colors are given, viz: green, : this Magazine. 
red, yellow, blue, purple, brown, and black; be- $ 
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MISSES’ HATS FOR SUMMER. 


MISS’S HAT. YOUNG LADY’S HAT. 





DESIGN IN CROCHET APPLIQUE; 


FOR THE CANOPY OF AN ARABIAN BEDSTEAD, ALSO FOR THE HEAD, BY JOINING FOUR TOGETHER. 


BY MBS. WARREN. 


ie Seshel 
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Marer1ats.—Cotton, No. 6. No. 2 Penelope § fasten off till the whole of the leaves are made. ) 
Hook. 3 8 de u next chs. 

For tHe Ovat 1x Centre oF £acu Division.— } First Lear (which is at the point) A.—For the 
Make 22 ch, turn back and work 20 de down, ; vein make 15 ch; turn back, work 14 de down; 
thus leaving one ch, which secures the thread; $ de u same 5 ch again; 3 ch T (or turn on re- 
1 ch 21 de up the other side; 2 ch 21 de down; 3 verse side;) 3 de the 1st in 8rd loop of the 14 
8 ch 1 Lin next loop; 5 ch 1 L in 8rd loop; 5: de; T 38 L «8 ch; 3 ch T 8 de the Ist in next 
ch 1 L in each fourth loop for 4 times, then 5 * first loop of the 14dce; T3L «3 ch; 5chT3 
ch 1 L in loop at extreme point; 5 ch 1 Lin} de as before; T 5 Lu 5 ch; 5 ch T8 de as be- 
same loop; 5 ch 1 L in 2nd loop; 5ch1 Lin ; fore; T 5 Lu5ch; 5ch T de in the one ch at 
each 4th loop for 4 times; 5 ch de in 8rd loop } the point, 1 ch T5Lw 5 ch; 5 ch T de in same 
of the 8ch. (This completes the oval. Do not ‘ loop at point; 1 ch T5 Lw5 ch; 5 ch T 3 de 


75 








76 PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. 

the 1st in next loop of the 14 de; T 5 Lu 5 ch; } leaf; 1 ch T de wu Ist chs of leaf just made; 3 ch 
5 ch T 8 de as before; T5Ludch; 8ch T 33 T de uw next chs of leaf; 8 ch T de u next chs; 5 
de as before; T 3 L u8 ch; 3 ch T 3 de as be- $ch.T de on de stitch which joins the two links 
fore; T8Lu8ch. There must be 4 groups of ; of chs together; 3 ch de u next chs of left hand 
L stitches at each side, and 2 groups at the $ leaf; 7 ch T 1 L w 2nd of the chs; 5 ch de u chs 
point. (B) T de on the 2nd de in the 5 ch in $ of leaf; 5 ch de u next chs; 5 ch de u next; 5 





the oval; 5 ch T de u the chs at end of 1st group 
of dc; 5 ch de u next chs for 4 times more; 5 ch 
dc u same, which is at the point of leaf; 5 ch de 
u each of the chs down the leaf for 5 times; 1 
ch de on Ist L stitch in oval. 

Szconp Lear.—1 ch 5 de u next 5 ch; de on 
the L stitch. Repeat from (A) to (B); but at 
the end of the 14 de, de on the L stitch again, 
and after all the groups of stitches are made in 
the leaf, T de u the 1 ch in first leaf. 

THEN TO JOIN THE TWO Leaves TOGETHER.— 
De u 1st 5 ch of 1st leaf; 1 ch T de u Ist chs in 
2nd leaf; 3 ch T de u 5 ch of Ist leaf; 3 ch de uw 
next chs of 2nd leaf; 5 ch T de on the de stitch 
which joins the 2 links of chs together; 3 ch de 
u next chs of leaf; 7 ch T 1 L u 2nd of the chs; 
5 ch de u chs of leaf; 5 ch de w next chs; 5 ch 
dc u next; 5 ch de u same; 5 ch de u each of the 
chs of leaf for 5 times; then 3 de w Ist 5 ch in 
oval; 1 ch 5 de uw next 5 ch; de on L stitch. 

Tuirp Lear.—Repeat from (A) to (B), but 
after the last group of L stitches, T de into the 
1 ch (after the 5 de), and to join the two leaves 
together—de wu chs of left hand leaf; 1 ch T de 
u 1st chs of leaf just made; 2 ch T de w next chs 
of leaf; 2 ch T de wu chs of leaf just made; 2 ch 
T de u next chs of leaf; 2 ch T de wu chs of leaf 
just made; 5 ch de wu next chs of leaf just made; 
5 ch de uw next chs at point; 5 ch de wu same; 5 
ch dc wu each of the chs for 5 times; de u 5 ch 
in oval; 1 ch 5 de w next 5; de on L stitch. 

Fourtn Lear.—Repeat from (A) to (B) again, 
but after the last group of L stitches, de into 
the 1 ch (beyond the 5 de); then join and finish 
the leaf as the two last were joined and finished; 
5 de u 5 ch in oval; 1 ch 8 de u the 5 ch at point. 

Firtn Lear.—Repeat from (A) to (B) again, 
and after the last group of L stitches, T de into 
the 1 ch (beyond the 5 de); de w the first chs of 


ch de uw same; 5 ch de u each of the chs of leaf 
for 5 times; then 3 de u the remainder of the 
chs in oval; 1 ch. Repeat from the ‘‘second 
leaf.” After all the leaves are finished, to join 
the first and last together, join as the 2nd leaf 
was joined to the first, and at the last 5 ch dc u 
the 5 ch of leaf, and fasten off. 

For tHe Ovrsipre Row or Crocuet.—8 de u 
the 5 ch at point of leaf and point of oval; 5 ch 
de wu next chs; 5ch 1Lw next; 5 ch 1 double 
Lu7ch; 5ch 1 double L u next chs; 5 ch 1 L 
u next; 5 ch de u next; 5 ch * 3 de uw 5 ch at 
point of leaf; 5 ch de u 5 ch; 5 ch 1 double Lu 
next chs; 1 ch 1 double L wu next; 5 chdcu 
next; 5 ch. Repeat from * again. Then 3 dc 


u 5 ch at point of leaf; 5 ch de u next chs; 5 ch 
1 L wu next; 5 ch 1 double L uw next; 5 chil 
double L u next; 5 ch 1 L wu next; 5chdcu 
$next,5ich. Repeat from beginning. End with 
$5 ch de on Ist de stitch at point. 





2nd Row.—7 ch 1 L on last of the 3 dc; 5 ch 
1 Lu each of the chs for 7 times; 5 ch 1 Lon 
centre of the 8 dc; 5 ch 1 L in same loop; 5 ch 
miss one 5 ch; 1 L wu each of the two chs for 
twice; 5 ch de u next chs; miss the 3 de, 5 ch 
de u next; 5 ch 1 L wu each of the chs for twice; 
5 ch miss one 5 ch 1 L on centre of the 3 de; 5 
ch 1 L in same loop; 5 ch 1 L u each of the chs 

for 7 times; 5 ch de in 8rd loop of the 7 ch. 
3 8rd Row.—5 de u each 5 ch, but u the 5 ch at 
§ each corner make 2 de 1 ch; 2 more dec, and 
> fasten off. 

Then with same cotton, sew the two sides to- 
gether, as in engraving, sewing into eyery loop. 
When a sufficient number of divisions are sewed 
together, tack them on to a heading of dimity, 
and work overcast stitch by overcasting into 
every loop on to the calico. 
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TO CROCHET A SUN HAT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marrei1ats.—Four balls crochet cord, gray 3 face together. Take the hat to a milliner to be 
or brown. ¢ stiffened and pressed; wire the edge, and line 

Make a ch of 6. Join, and work in dc, widen- } the hat either with plain fawn the same color, 
ing enough to keep the work flat. Do a piece 3 or with pink or blue. Trim with the lawn as 
large enough for the crown, then make 4 ch ; wide as ribbon; hem on both sides, or-pink the 
long enough to fit around the crown, join it } edges of the lawn, and make a full box quilling 
and crochet 11 rows. After which do 13 rows ; to go around the crown; bows and ends hem- 
for the rim, widening gradually. Finish with* med. Either a piece of elastic in place of 
1 row shell work; crochet the crown piece and : strings, or strings, as the fancy may suggest. 
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EDGINGS IN EMBROIDERY. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § the general effect should be that of broad masses, display- 


A Few Hints on Furnisuina.—There are few things about } ing minuteness when not seen at a distance. Small un- 
which so little taste is generally exhibited as the papering, $ colored spaces in the midst of colored patterns afford an 
painting, and furnishing of houses. A work, partly devoted 3 agreeable relief and variety. In painting the rooms of a 
to this subject, has just appeared in England, written by $ house, or in selecting a paper for them, when pictures are 
the celebrated Sir G. Wilkinson. We glean from it a few $ to be introduced, the walls should be of one color, without 
hints which may be serviceable to ladies, Among other 3 patterns; and that color should be red, tea-green, or, in 

ted rtments, the ; 8°me cases, a very light blue, which would harmonize with 


things, the author saya, that in d ip 4 3 is - 
colors should be lighter from the floor upward. Supposing 3 the gildings of the picture-frames, while it reflected light 


that the windows are equi-distant from the floor and ceil- } "P02 those portions of the pictures which receive no light 
ing, the ceiling must always be less illuminated in the day 3 directly from the windows. In a room covered with Pic- 
time, whether the sun is shining or not; and hence it is N tures, a ceiling almost white, a carpet as light as possible, 
necessary that, if colored at all, the ceiling should be as 3 "4 furniture of the same hue, are necessary to obtain 
nearly white as possible. In a climate like ours, where the 8 sufficient light to display the pictures. The proper exhibi- 
windows of our apartments cannot be very large, and where N tion of the pictures is the object to be accomplished by 
the ceiling and angles are of necessity but feebly illumi-* °V¢TY 4vailable means, whether they are consistent or not 


nated—owing to the obstruction of the light by window- $ with good taste. 


Ss * * : 
curtains—light carpeting, light furniture even, and light $ The mixture of materials of different kinds in articles of 


Ss . 
‘ & furniture is justly denounced by our author, such as the 
paper-hangings are most desirable, and especially when th 
* cs spear! 3 union of bronze with wood, and, above all, of bright brass 


walls are covered with engravi ntings. 
ering or petetinge ; with wood—wooden tables inlaid with stono—stone doors 


Sir Gardiner disapproves of imitating landscapes on : 
ither wholly or partly of malachite—and rich cabinets in- 
r-ha evi hina. No 1 S th 
Sper enen akon eres on shine. - Ko lasp ofim laid with costly jewels. The highly-prized and expensive 


sive, he thinks, is the practi f loyi t 
~ — °F me SS Serene ote Or $ tables of Florence in ptetre dure, imitating birds, flowers, 
etc., are equally inconsistent with true taste. 





jects as ornaments in decorative art, which he regards as 3 
indicating poverty of invention, and a deficiency of taste 3 
for design. Certainly, the Greeks never used servile copies 

of flowers or other natural objects. They took the idea,$ How to Taxe Care or Canpers.—As this is the season 
the motive of the object, and made it an ideal imitation, } When carpets are generally taken up, a word or two on the 


which was much more pleasing to the eye. The patterns 2 subject may be of value to some at least of our readers. 
of the Arabs, which are more varied than those of the 3 When you take up carpets, be careful in removing the tin- 
Greeks, had the same character, and evince an extraordi- 8 tacks, so that the edges of the carpet are not torn, then roll 
nary talent for combinations of forms. “In all the best ¢ UP the carpets with the upper part inside, and carry them 
periods of art,” as Mr. Owen Jones, another writer on this § away to be beaten. As soon as the carpets are removed, 
subject, remarks, “all ornament was rather based upon an ~ throw a few old tea-leaves, not too wet, over the floor, sweep 
observation of the principles which regulate the arrange- ¢ the room out, and afterward wash the boards with a wet 
ment of form in nature, than on an attempt to imitate the $ fannel, but be careful not to throw too much water about, 
absolute forms of those works; and that, whenever this g as it is liable to injure the ceilings of the rooms below. 
limit was exceeded, in any art, it was one of the strongest { While the floor is drying, beat the carpets, by hanging 
symptoms of decline—true art consisting in idealizing,-and 3 them over a stout line and beating them, first on one side, 
not copying the forms of nature.” The most beautiful car- ¢ and then on the other, with a long, smooth stick. After 
pet for halls, or stairs, which has come out, for many years, the carpet is beaten, it may be dragged over a lawn, or else 
is copied from an old Assyrian tesselated pavement, and ; brushed on both sides with a carpet broom. If faded or 
idealizes the honeysuckle, and other things in this way. : greasy in many parts, an ox-gall mixed with a pailful of 

Our author has some excellent remarks on the arrange- cold water, or a little grated raw potato and cold water 
ment of colors in furnishing. We believe that most of our N mixed together, and sponged over the places, and then 
readers are familiar with the theory of M. Chevreul. We 3 wiped dry with soft cloths, will make them look clean and 
have explained it, both in reference to furniture, and also 3 bright. 
to dress, more than once, in earlier volumes of this Maga- 2 ! 
zine. Sir Gardiner, adopting similar views, mentions har- ; A Froatina Negpie.—Our fair correspondent, R. M., is 
mony by contrast as the most important, namely, red or $ informed that to render the little experiment of making a 
scarlet with blue, and orange with blue. Some, he says, are ; needle float on water successful, it is essentially necessary 
conirasts by coldness, as those just mentioned; and some < ‘hat it should be rubbed perfectly dry, and not touched 
by difference of lucidity, as yellow contrasted with black or N afterward with the hand, as the slightest amount of damp- 
with brown. The next is harmony by analogy, as crimson 3 ness will cause it to sink immediately. It should be laid 
and red brown, purple and crimson, yellow and gold. There $ °" the water very gently, by means of a pair of fine scis- 
is also harmony of tones, as different blues, reds, etc., the 3 8°FS, OF any similar implement. 
light one being the ground for the darker; and lastly, Aar- N bas mae 
mony of hues, as verdigris green to lighten up blue green, i Tue CoLoreD Patrern 1N Our Last Numper.—A sub- 
and scarlet with dark red. Warmény by contrast, and har- 2 scriber asks if the Traveling Satchels, in our June number, 
mony by analogy consist in the due proportion of two or 3 are to be worked in Berlin work or crochet. We answer 
more colors which are concords, N they may be done in either. If worked in crochet, the 

In private as well as in public buildings, ornaments, } mesh (which is represented by the cross-lines) must be 
whether colored or sculptured, should not extend over the $ large: if done in Berlin work, the size you wish the satchel 
whole “— of the walls. The eye requires repose, and § to be must regulate the mesh of the canvas you select. 

‘ 
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SKELETON FLowers.—A correspondent of the Evening} A Worp Anout OursELves.—We again thank the news- 
Bulletin (which is one of the best daily papers, by-the-by, } } paper press for the very handsome manner in which this 
in Philadelphia) gives some excellent directions for the } ; Magazine is always spoken of.- We shall try to deserve 
preparation of skeleton leaves and flowers as crnaments : still higher encomiums. Says the Sturgeon (Mo.) News:— 
for the mantle, or as subjects for ster pic observation. ; “Some of the best writers of the age furnish the columns 

The leaves, it says, should be steeped in rain water in } of Peterson with entertaining and instructive reading. Its 
broad, open bowls, and exposed to the sun and air until all 3 steel engravings, for beauty and accurateness, cannot be 
the soft parts are perfectly decayed. The water should not ; excelled. The pains taken by the editor to make it what it 
‘be changed, but the bowls filled as the water evaporates. ¢ purports to be—a book the ladies—have gained for it 
Some kinds of leaves will be ready to clean in the course of N the love and universal ration of that sex. They look 
a month or three weeks, others will require a much longer : upon it as their nearest and best friend. Nothing can be 
time; but as it depends very much on the heat of the sun, 3 done, nothing made, without consulting Peterson. If a new 
and the age of the leaves when gathered, no precise period $ style of dress is mentioned, or a new fashion proposed, it’s 
can be named. In some leaves the skin will peel off in 3 of no account unless Peterson has noticed it. It is put ata 
small particles, in others it can be peeled off entirely, or it } price so low that all can obtain it—only two dollars,” 
may decay altogether. 3 — 

The bowls should be examined occasionally, and the ; “Savep.”—This beautiful illustration is from a new pic- 
leaves ready for cleaning removed to a basin of soft water; 3 ture by the celebrated Landsecr, which has just been pub- 
they should then be gently rubbed in the water with the } lished in London. “Saved” tells its own story. A child 
fingers till every particle of skin or green pulp is removed s has fallen into the water, from the quay, and would have 
from the fibre; should this not succeed, the stronger leaves } been drowned, but for the intervention of his playfellow, a 
may be cleaned with soap and flannel. This will finish the } large Newfoundland dog, who, seeing his little companion 
skeletonizing process, $ sink, has plunged in and rescued him, and now lies panting 

The fibres should then be carefully dried, having first } from his exertions. It is this moment which the artist has 
pressed them in a soft towel, in order to remove the mois- 3 chosen. As yet, the child is insensible; but he is not dead; 
ture. They are now ready for bleaching, and may be laid $ and he will soon revive. Look at the picture awhile, and 
away until a sufficient quantity is collected. you will almost hear the deep, quick breathing of the noble 

The liquor for bleaching is prepared by pouring a quart $ $ dog. No one, it has well been said, paints animals like 
of boiling water upon a quarter of a pound of chloride of $ : Landseer. They inspire one with almost human sympathy. 
lime, in the powder. This should be allowed to stand until } His dogs seem, not only dogs, but something more also, 
cold, and the clear liquor strained off, which may be bot- } They are friends. 
tled for use When wanted for bleaching, mix with cold $ 
water, in about the proportions of one part of the liquor to New Music.—We have just received a new and brilliant 
twenty of water, in shallow dishes; lay the leaves in, and } plantation dance, called “Dixey’s Land,” arranged for the 
let them remain until perfectly white, when they must be 3 piano-forte, which is full of life and melody; also the new 
removed immediately and dried in blotting paper. If this 3 ballads, “What Shall I Offer Theo?” and “New Friends, 
solution should not be strong enough to bleach them in ten $ True Friends,” by Alice Hawthorne, neatly gotten up in 
or twelve hours, a little more of the liquor must be added, $ sheet form for the piano-forte. Price twenty-five cents each. 
but care must be taken not to use too much, or the finer 3 Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of 
fibres will be destroyed. ¢ the price. Address Sep. Winner, publisher, 716 Spring 

In the dissecting process, the leaves invariably come off § Garden strect, Philadelphia. 
their stems; they may be ted when bleached, either —_— 
among branched stalks previously dried and bleached, or on Tue Lirtts DrumMMeER.—Isn’t this a capital illustration? 
fine wire covered with white tissue paper. “Good wine,” says the old proverb, “needs no bush,” and 

The leaves should be gathered when fully grown, or the } neither does this young hero need a word from us. 
fibre is not sufficiently strong, and some leaves dissect much 
better than others. Amongst these are the poplar, maple, eS a he, Ee i an 
pear, ivy, holly, magnolia, &c,; the seed vessels of the largo $ 
Oriental poppy, the thorn, eaple, and henbane, dissect well, 3 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
and many smaller. seed vessels, after they have shed their $ g The History of France. By Parke Godwin. Vol I. 
seeds, may be dried, and then bleached without steeping in } New York: Harper & Brothers.—Strange to say, there is 
water, as first directed. ; no good history of France in the English language. We 

are glad, therefore, to see that Parke Godwin has under- 

















¢ taken the task of writing such a history. And the first 
} volume, now before us, gives promise that he will execute 


Home Pastrmes.—This is a new and capital book for the 
family, being a selection of one hundred Tableaux, how to $ : 
arrange as to dress. lights, &c., and general rules for pro- 
ducing effect, so carefully given that any family can readily 


the work so well, that there will be no inducement for any 
fature attempt in the same field. It is true that the nar- 


produce these delightful pastimes. It is got up in the pub- 2 sative & carried down caly to the omaeed ony but ap 
lishers’ well known style, with illuminated titles, &c., and 3 this is the driest and least interesting portion of French 
is sent by mail for one dollar. It is sold also by all prin- $ 5 umes, end’ ae tie. Gedute hes taparted vivacity even tp 


cipal booksellers. Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, are 3 oo hae” ym tgcend ee aeaados pathos 
the publishers. They are also publishers of the elegant § egal Bee, “4 


book, “Art Recreations,” a book on drawing and painting, : > sades, the wars of the Fronde, and the reign of Louis the 
udtiend ta ensiher eoletan: , Fourteenth, he will rise to a level with even the most fas 
: cinating of our brilliant modern school pf historians. The 
N account of the early Gauls, in the volume before us, is full 

Frurr rv CoLors.—These very beautiful patterns were N of valuable information. It may surprise our fair readers 
designed for “Peterson,” by Mrs. Jane Weaver, in com- $ N to learn that the Gaulish women were as famous for taste 
pliance with requests received from several subscribers. $ 2 in dress, in the time of Julius Cesar, actually setting the 
The fruits are to be worked in Berlin work, the colors to 3 fashions for Rome, as their French descendants are at this 
be imitated from the patterns. $day. We await the remainder of this history with impa- 
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tience. The volume, on the whole, is handsomely printed: 
but the paper is unequal, and generally too thin. A book, 
which, like this, is intended for the library, and not merely 
for ephemeral reading, should, above all things, be printed 
on good, stout paper, through which the type will not show. 
Letters of Al Von Humboldt to Varnhagen Von 
Ense. From 1827 to 1858. With extracts from Varn- 
hagen’s Diaries, and Letters of Varnhagen and others to 
Humboldt. Translated from second German edition. 
By Friedrich Kapp. 1 vol., New York: Rudd & 
Carleton.—This is a work that has made considerable noise 
abroad. Humboldt seems not only to have had very little 
reverence for princes, or indeed for anybody, but also in 
his private correspondence to have spoken his mind freely 
about kings and other cotemporaries. Hence a good deal 
of bold criticism is to be found in this volume, Among 
other well known personages, Prince Albert, of England, 3 
comes in for a share of abuse. But we do not think that 3 
Humboldt, in his strictures, was always infallible. The 


A, 








The Throne of David. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, LL. 
D. 1vol.,12mo. Philada: G. G. Beans.—This is a story 
of the times of King David. The tale itself is not only well 
told, but is also made the instrument for vividly daguer- 
reotyping the manners of the ancient people of Israel, the 
scenery of Palestine, and the romantic events of the Shep- 
herd monarch’s life. The author is already widely known 
for a work of somewhat similar character, “The Prince of 
the House of David.” The volume has several embellish- 
ments, among them a steel engraving representing the 
Israelites passing the river Jordan. 

Extemporaneous Discourses. By E. H. Chapin, D. D. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: O. Hutchinson.—This is a col- 
lection of sermons, originally delivered in the Broadway 
Church, New York, afterward reported as delivered, and 
now revised and corrected by the author. Dr. Chapin is 
one of the most eloquent of American divines, and these 
sermons, therefore, ought to have a large sale. 

Clara Moreland. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol., 12 mo, 


book certainly shows that he frequently sneered at people $ Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We have here a new 
behind their backs, to whom he had been civil before their 3 edition of one of the most exciting novels of a very popular 
faces, and whose bread he had eaten. On the whole, the > writer. “Clara Moreland” is a story of the far South-west, 
work has attracted more attention than it deserved. The } and is full of hair-breadth escapes and “adventures by field 
American publishers issue the volume in neat style. 3 and flood.” The volume is neatly printed and handsomely 

Hl Fureidis. By the author of “The Lamplighter.” 1 


vol. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—The first novel 
this author published was “The Lamplighter,” and no $ 
American fiction, except only “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ever 
had so large a sale. Miss Cummings’ present work is much 

more carefully elaborated, and is, in every respect, supe- ; 
rior. Tho scene of the story is laid in Syria. The chief $ 
portion of the events transpire in a village called “El Fu- ; 
reidis,” or Paradise, built on one of the slopes of Lebanon. 3 
The principal actors are a rich young Englishman, who is 
the hero, and the daughter of an American silk manufac- 
turer, settled at “El Fureidis,” who is the heroine. The 
descriptions of scenery bear evidence of being truthful; the 
incidents are well managed; and the tone of the book is 
eminently high and pure. Strictly speaking, the work is 
& romance, not a novel. As a romance it will be generally 
more acceptable than if it was a novel. The usual elegant 
typography of Ticknor & Fields distinguishes this volume. 

History of the Republic of the United States of America, 
as traced in the writings of Alexander Hamilton and of 
his cotemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. VI. 8 vo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This volume covers the 
events of 1794, 1795, 1796, and part of 1797, leaving Hamil- 
ton at forty-seven years of age. It is a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of the nation. _ After reading $ 
the writings of Washington, those of Adams, those of Jef $ 
ferson, and the life of Hamilton, a very fair approximation : 
may be made toward a correct judgment of the early days $ 
of the republic. Nor can any person consider himself in- 3 
formed on this subject until he has carefully read all these } 
works. 

A Course of Exercises in all parts of French Syntaz. 
By Frederic T. Winkelmann. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—These exercises are arranged after Pa- 
tevin’s “Syntaxe Fr ise.” Ten app are added. 
The author is professor of Latin, French, and German in 
the Packer Collegiate Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
work is designed for the use of Academies, Colleges, and 
private learners. 


Frank Farleigh, By Frank E. Smedley. 1 vol., 8 vo. % 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new edi- 
tion, handsomely bound in cloth, of a novel which is second $ 
only to Charles O’Malley in vivacity and humor. The illus- $ 
trations are as spirited as the text, being from designs by 
George Cruikshank. If you have not read Frank Farleigh, 
and wish a good laugh, buy the book at once. 
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The Semi-Detached House. Edited by Lady Theresa 
Lewis. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—An 
agreeable story, with no less than four marriages in it— 
enough to satisfy the most exacting novel-reader. There 
is considerable vivacity in the style, and more than ordi- 
nary appreciation of character. 

The Elementary Spelling-Book. By Noah Webster, LL. 
D. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is 
a fine edition of Webster’s well-known spelling-book, a 
work of which thirty millions of copies have been pub- 
lished, within thirty years, and which is being printed still 
at the rate of 4,840 copies daily. 





ART RECREATIONS. 


A Vatuastz Book ror Lapies.—A complete guide and 
help to 
Pencil Drawing, 
Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Paint- 
ing, 
Paper Flowers, 
Moss Work, 
Papier Mache, 
Cone Work, 
Feather Flowers, 
Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, 
Hair Work, Sealing Wax Painting, 
Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, 
serving Birds, Water Coloring, 
Gilding and Bronzing, The Aquarium, &c., 
Grecian Painting, 


By Professor Henry Day and Madame L. Urbins 


Antique Painting, 

Oriental Painting, 

Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, &c., 

Sign Painting, 

Shell Work, 

Painting on Ground Glass, 

Magic Lantern, 

Imitation of Pearl, 

Embroidery, 


and others. 
With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
$ as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 


teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught in this 
work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1,50. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 
(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 


B@~ Though not strictly belonging to a cook-book, good 
medical receipts are so invaluable, and so necessary in a 


Family, that we have thought it best to add a few reliable - 


ones here. 


Desultory Remarks upon Health, éc.—The mistress of a 
household should ever regard with an attentive eye the 
health of those by whom she is surrounded, and endeavor 
to secure and promote the attainment of it by every means 
in her power. “Health is the gift of God. Whatever God 
has bestowed upon us, it is our duty to employ worthily. 
Gratitude to Him, and our own i it, both d d it.” 

“Regularity in every habit is a mode by which health 
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3 centred in the gravy, the “oily nature” of which renders 
it peculiarly trying to the stomach. 

Other things, under the supervision of a housekeeper, 
also serve to promote ill health: for instance, want of 
cleanliness, and illy lated ventilation. Again, some 
persons are totally reckless, and require a moderate degree 
of restraint. In order to procure a free circulation of air, 
they keep their windows open despite the changes of the 
atmosphere, and thus induce disease. 

As sickness, paneer gp ty all precautions, will occa- 
sionally enter a h the mistress of a 
family to acquaint herself with the varied symptoms of 
such disorders as are most prevalent: and also peculiarly 
incidental to As a medicinal department has been 
added to this volume, it may not be improper to assist the 
judgment of mistresses of families, by making some remarks 
relative to a variety of diseases. These observations have 
been submitted to a well known physician of the present 
$ day, and have met his decided approbation. We also take 
¢ the opportunity to state that the medical recipes, and other 
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may be promoted.” As regards children, “Early to bed } recipes connected with that department, have also received 
and early to rise,” although an old proverb, is a most ex- } the same approval. We also add, before proceeding tomake 
cellent one, and one which should be enforced by all } other extracts from the volume alluded to, that “Medical 


parents. Regularity of meals, and well cooked food, are 
also great accessories to health, and not to be lightly re- 
garded. In general, children should be prevented from 
partaking of food between meals. The too frequent use of 
sweetmeats and cakes, as stimulants to exertion, or as re- 
wards of excellence, should be avoided. The stomach is 
perhaps more easily and quickly affected than any other 
portion of the human system: and stomachic complaints 
engender all sorts of disease, and especially assist in the $ 
prostration and derangement of the nervous organization. 
Food for children should be prepared with great care; the 


nutriment given them should be simple, but nourishing. N 


All spicy, heating condiments should be rejected, because 


advice cannot be too soon procured, when the symptoms of 
violent disease appear; such as fevers and inflammatory 
complaints, and, therefore, every female, at the head of a 
family, should, at least in some degree, be acquainted with 
the symptoms, so that mischief may not arise from neglect.” 


SYMPTOMS OF VARIOUS DISEASES. 

2 “Fevers begin with languor, lassitude, and other symptoms 
3 indicating debility ; then follow pain in the head, sometimes 
vomiting, shiverings, great heat of skin, thirst, and an irre- 
gular pulse. These symptoms generally usher in continued 
fevers, which are of different kinds; such as bilious remit- 
$ tent, nervous, and typhus fever. Inflammatory fever is 





they stimulate unnaturally, and create an unhealthy appe- ; Senerally symptomatic, and is characterized by a throb- 
tite, which is apt to increase with increasing years. 3 bing, heavy pain in the head, great continued heat of the 

Milk and bread afford the best breakfast and supper for } body, the face red, the pulse full, hard, and quick, and great 
children; plain roasted or boiled meat—or, occasionally, } ‘ thirst. The mind is somewhat affected, and the rest always 


broiled meat—sometimes fish, and a light pudding, with a 
few vegetables, are the materials of which the dinners of 
children should consist. Meat for the nursery should be 
procured as tender as possible, and never be taken from the 
coarse and strong parts. The old meats, such as mutton 
and beef, are considered more nutritious and easy of diges- 
tion than veal and lamb. Salt meat should never be given 
to children. Fish is light and nutritious, and may occa- 
sionally serve as a little change. Of vegetables, potatoes are 
most commonly given to children, but they often are the 
very worst food for them, While new they are indigestible, 
but may, during a considerable portion of the year, be so ¢ 
prepared as not to prove hurtful. Let the potatoes be well 
boiled, and, after pouring the water from off them, cover 
them over with a clean cloth kept for that purpose, and let 
them stand close by the fire until the steam be absorbed 
by the cloth. Have a deep earthen pan, and a wooden 
spoon, ready by the fire; boil above half a pint of milk, and 
when the potatoes are ready and peeled put them in the 
earthen pan, and mash them with the wooden spoon, mixing 
in a little hot milk by degrees until the whole quantity be 
free from Inmps. A little salf should be added. Raw vege- 
tables, such as cucumbers, celery, and radishes, should 
never be given to children. Rice prepared in different 
ways, bread, milk, or arrow root puddings, light custard 
pudding, and fruit baked with a little sugar, are to be pre- 
ferred to richer and other kinds of puddings or pastry. 
Generally speaking, rich food should be avoided by all ; 
classes of persons. Ragouts and made dishes, of various 
kinds, prove unhealthy, because they are stewed until the ; 
nutriment is entirely extracted from the meat, and is } 


$ disturbed.” 

“The Scarlet Fever commences with chilliness, shiver- 
ings, sore throat, and headache; and afterward the skin be- 
; comes partially covered with a ccasteh eruption.” 
$  “ Measles, in the t, much r an ordi- 
; nary cold, or catarrh. The individual is attacked with 

shiverings, which are followed with great heat, headache, 
Sand heaviness. The eyes appear dull, inflamed, watery, 
2 and unable to bear the light. The nostrils run, and there 
$ is frequent sneezing. Sometimes the fever is preceded by 
$a cough, tightness across the chest, slight nausea, and occa- 
$ sional vomiting. These symptoms continue for four or five 
days, when the eruption appears, first on the temples, fore- 
head, and face, and afterward over the body. It differs 
from the rash of scarlet fever in being slightly raised, or 
papular, and the blotches assuming the form of a horse- 
shoe.” 

“ Inflammation of the Bowels is known by a fixed pain in 
: them, increased by pressure, and attended occasionally with 
$ vomiting, costiveness, and fever.” 

“ Pleurisy, or inflammation of the lining membrane of 
the chest, begins with shiverings, which are succeeded by 
difficulty of breathing, coughs, stitches, or pain in the chest, 
; particularly when breathing, or coughing.” 

; “ Putrid Sore Throat commences with alternate chills 

$ and heats, pain and heaviness in the head, and other symp- 
} toms of fever; and the throat, when examined, appears 
ulcerated.” 

“The Whoop Cough app at first to be only a com- 
mon cough, but gradually becomes more violent, and at last 
is convulsive. While the paroxysm is upon the patient, he 
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82 
coughs until the whole of the air in the lungs is expelled, 
after which it again rushes in violently to supply the 
vacuum; and the inspiration is attended with a peculiar 
noise, as if of violent suction, which is termed the whoop, 
and has given the name to the complaint.” 

“When symptoms, such as have been described, appear 
in your family, it is necessary to seek for medical assistance. 
We need not caution you against the danger of trifling with 
complaints of so serious a nature, by attempting to adminis- 
ter remedies, recommended by friends, or of your own sug- 
gesting. If we consider experience as a requisite in our 
medical attendant, how can we find sufficient confidence in 
ourselves to act without him on occasions so urgent, when 
we, perhaps, recollect that our own experience is confined 
to the knowledge of two or three cases?” 

At the same time, it is quite necessary for females to be 
acquainted with some specific remedies, and to possess, in 2 
some measure, medical knowledge, as from a force of cir- 3 
eumstances they may be obliged to use their own judgment, 
and to administer relief before the arrival of the physician. 

“It is of considerable importance to acquire a knowledge 
of the class to which any disease belongs, as it allays un- 

'y fears, inspires confidence in the attendants of the 
sick room, and points out the means by which contagious 
and infectious ailments may be prevented from extending.” 

“All diseases may be regarded, by the unprofessional 
observer, as belonging to one or other of the three follow- 
ing classes:—1. Contagious diseases. 2. Infectious diseases. 
8. Non-contagious diseases.” 

“Your physician will tell you the name of any complaint 
which may occur in your house; and by referring to the 
following list, you will find to which of the three classes it 
belongs. ” 

' Contagious Diseases are those which are communicated 
from one individual to another, by touch, or immediate con- 








tact. They may be also conveyed by the clothes, or bed- 


ding of the patient.” The following are the chief diseases 


of this description: 


“ Mumps, which are characterized by painful swellings 3 
of the glands at the angles of the jaws, and attended by an 3 
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tinct patches, of a nearly circular form, of small yellow 
pustules upon the hairy scalp, the forehead, and the neck. 
Sometimes the hair falls off at these patches, and the circles 
remain red, scurfy, and dry. Children who are affected 
with this disease of the head, should be separated from 
other children; and great attention is requisite to apply re- 
gularly the ointments which are necessary for stimulating 
the scalp, and exciting a more healthy action in the dis- 
eased vessels of the affected parts. It is a disease which 
often resists every remedy; but as it may safely be treated 
by local applications, we may venture to mention a gene- 
rally successful mode of managing it, when the patches be- 
come dry and inert. In this state, let the head be shaved, 
then wash it well with warm water and soap; and apply to 
the affected spots a solution of nitrate of silver, in the pro- 
portion of six grains to an ounce of distilled water, until it 
$ occasion a slight soreness of the surface, which may after- 
2 ward be healed by the common tar ointment. In the non- 
contagious scald head, danger has’sometimes followed a 
sudden retrocession of the eruption; and, therefore, the 
application of local remedies should never be tried without 
medical advice.” 

“ Itch.—It is scarcely requisite to caution a mistress to 
separate from the rest of the family the individual who 
may, unfortunately, have caught this disease. It is not 
difficult to cure; and, unless under some very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, no risk attends the use of local applications for 
that purpose. The best ointment is composed of equal parts 
(say an ounce) of sulphur, of bay-berries, finely powdered, 
$ and of white vitriol, (sulphate of zinc,) and ten drops of 

essence of bergamot; the whole of which must be mixed up 

into an ointment, with olive oil. The half of the body 
3 should be anointed with this every night; and at the same 
3 time, and each morning, a teaspoonful of sulphur should be 
3 taken internally.” 

“Infectious Diseases are those which can be communi- 
cated from one individual to another, through the medium 
of the air.” The following are generally regarded as of this 
description : 

“ Whooping-Cough, the symptoms of which have been 








intermittent fever, require that the patient be kept in a ? already noticed, requires that the patient be kept in a room 
moderate temperature, and that warmth be maintained in 3 wel) ventilated, but free from currents of air, and of a sum- 
the swellings by flannels. In this disease, sudden exposure : mer temperature; while a strict adherence to a milk and 
to cold is apt to repel the swelling in the glands and neck, 2 vegetable diet has been found beneficial.” 
and tocause the formation of sympathetic swellings in other 5 i Dysentery is characterized by the purging of mucous, or 
parts of the body. The diet should be of a vegetable and $ $ gelatinous matter mixed with blood; a constant inclination 
farinaceous kind.” $ to stool, and continued fever: it requires free ventilation, 
“ Purulent Ophthalmia.—In this affection, the discharge } cool apartments, frequent changes of linen, and the instant 
from the eye is capable of communicating the disease, it} removal ot all evacuations.” 
applied to the eyes of a healthy person. The towels, there- $ 3 “ Scarlet Fever, which has already been described, re- 
fore, of the patient should not be ane bad other persons; 5 quires a cool apartment, very free ventilation, and frequent 
and the nurse or any other attend diately after N changes of linen. The attendant should always stand to 
having syringed or washed the eyes of the patient, should $ $ windward of the patient. As scarlet fever generally occurs 
wash her hands. Also, in syringing the patient’s eyes, care N only once in life, in choosing a nurse, the fact of her having 
should be taken that.none of the discharge spurts into the 3 had the disease should be ascertained. She should, also, 
eyes of the attendant. A child afflicted with purulent $ have good sight, and a steady hand, as in bad cases of ulce- 
ophthalmia should be kept apart from other children; and § ration of the throat, the ulcers are required to be syringed 
should not even sleep with the mother or the nurse.” $ and touched with various local applications by the nurse.” 
“ Erysipelas is distinguished by diffused swelling, accom- ; “ Measles have also been described. They require a warm, 
panied with a red blush, or suffusion on the face, arms, or $ or, at least, a temperate apartment, free from currents of 
legs, which feel burning hot, and is attended with symp- S air. All sudden alternations of heat and cold are danger- 
toms of fever. The apartment of the patient should be $ ous, Clean linen should be carefully aired. Stimulants are 
cool, and well ventilated; and the changes of linen should 3 highly dangerous. The diet should be farinaceous; the 
be frequent. When vesication takes place, the nurse should 3 beverage, toast and water, rennet whey, barley water, and 
cover any scratch in her hand with oil or lard, when touch- 3 thin gruel.” 
ing the discharge; and immediately after she has been 3 “ Small-Pox.—In this loathsome disease, the apartments 
handling the parts, should wash her hands with soap and ? should be capacious, cool, and well ventilated. The win- 
warm water. All the directions of the medical attendant ? dows should be open day and night, and the linen daily 
regarding local applications should be strictly obeyed. The H changed; indeed, during the maturation of the pustules, it 
diet should be of a veget and fari kind.” § should be changed twice in the course of the day. Other 


“ Ringworm of the Scalp—This disease app in dis- 3 in a family should be prohibited from entering the 
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sick room, even if they have been vaccinated; but they need 3 under the heads contagious and infectious. They are too 


not leave the house, as the infectious exhalation from the 
body of the patient is soon dilued, and rendered inert in the 
atmosphere. After the disease is over, the room should be 
carefully fumigated, and the bed and bedding scoured. The 
diet should be of farinaceous substances, milk, ripe acidu- 
lous fruits; and the drink should consist of toast and water, 
lemonades, and whey.” 

“ Chicken-Pozx differs from the small-pox, not only in the 
intensity of the fever, but in the character of the eruption, 
which is vesicular instead of being pustular. The vesicles 
seem as if formed by sprinkling boiling water from a loose 
brush over the body. It requires the same nursing as small- 
pox; but less attention, as it is a milder disease.” 


s 
“Typhus Fever —In this formidable disease it is neces- 


sary to impress on the minds of nurses, and the other 
attendants in the sick room, that the effluvia by which this 
disease is communicated is more concentrated, and, conse- 


~ numerous to be particularly noticed. 

Nurses, or persons attending upon the sick, should care- 
fully ine each » before it is administered to 
the patient, a3 most fearful and painful results have been 
known to follow such neglect: improper and dangerous 
medicines having been inadvertently used, in lieu of those 
ordered by the physician. 

We close these preliminary remarks, trusting the infor- 
mation imparted may prove beneficial to all of our readers. 

Next month we will give various medical receipts that 
we know to be trustworthy. 


dict 
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ORIGINAL TESTED RECEIPTS. 


Cocoanut Drops.—Break a cocoanut in pieces, and lay 
them for awhile in cold water; then cut off the dark rind 





quently, more virulent in o stagnant than in a free air; } and grate the white meat on a coarse grater; beat the 
hence the advantage of free ventilation, both for the sake : whites of four eggs with half a pound of powdered sugar, 
of the patient and of the nurse and the attendants. If the § until very light; flavor with essence of lemon, and add the 
apartment be airy, large, and clean, and the attendants 8 grated cocoanut until it is thick enough to stir easily with 
keep to the windward of the patient, there is little danger § a spoon. Lay it in little heaps on a sheet of paper, at dis- 
of the infection of typhus proving injurious.” § tances of an inch or more apart; place the paper on a 
“The diet should be chiefly farinaceous, with milk and baking tin and set them in a quick oven. When they begin 
light broths. The quantity of wine ordered by the medical 3 to look yellowish they are done; let them remain on the 
attendants should be strictly administered, but not ex- $ paper until cold. 
ceeded.” To Make a Pot-Pourie for four Persons.—Pour into a 
“The sheets and body-linen ought to be changed twice 3 common chafing dish half a pint of milk, light the lighter$ 
in the twenty-four hours, and be instantly removed from 8 put in about one-eighth of a pound of butter, pepper and 
the room, as well as the evacuations. Some people imagine : salt considerable; put in celery cut up fine, half pint, let it 
there is less danger from infection from the linen which is 3 boil ten minutes; then cut up, say half a pint of cold boiled 
brought from the invalid, if it be immersed in cold water : mutton, or lamb, some boiled chicken, turkey, or goose, 
as soon as it is removed from the room; and they recom- @ (fine,) boil ten minutes; then cut up two. medium-sized 
mend that tubs of cold water should stand by the chamber $ boiled potatoes, boil five minutes; serve on dry toast hot, 
door in readiness for the linen, and as soon as it is plunged 3 not too much done. 
in that it chould be carried to the laundress, who, as well 2 Sweet Paste Jelly Tarts.—Mix half a pound of sugar, half 
as the other individuals who are obliged to handle the 3 4 pound of butter, and half a pound flour, well together; 
linen, will not be so liable to suffer from it as if it had not 8 dissolve a bit of volatile salts the size of two peas in a little 
undergone this immersion. It is useful to mix the water $ hot water; when it is all dissolved, add it to the paste; beat 
into which the linen is thrown with some of the chloride 2 it well with the rolling-pin; roll it out to half an inch 
of lime, and if some of this fluid be put into the bed-pan- $ thickness, cut in cakes the size of a tumbler; wet the top 
or night-chair, the air of the chamber will be kept free from } of each with milk, and put them on tins in a quick oven, 
foetid odors.” : When baked, heap a spoonful or more of jelly in the centre 
“Consumption.—In this melancholy disease, the patient of each. ; 
should sleep alone. The apartment should be large and $ Lafayette Cake.—Beat the whites of six eggs to a high 
well ventilated: but the temperature should be mild and $ froth; beat up the yolks with half a pound of sugar; add 
: — _ areenccny ete be po ah ~ 8 half - Layered a shes ad oe yrs on ) tin 
should be taken in small quantities, and at long interva id jn ght sides; when cold, cut in slices about a 
The invalid should take moderate exercise, either in a car- § quarter of an inch thick, spread each with jelly or jam; 
riage or on horseback.” $ put three or four slices together for cach cake. Or, put 
“When contagious, or infectious diseases, break out in a s them all together, and ice the cake prettily. 
family, it is necessary to instill into the minds of your nurses : Kringles.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs with the whites 
and servants, both by precept and ple, the ity } of two; add to them a quarter of a pound of butter just 
of maintaining a fearless mind in their intercourse with the } warmed, and with it work one pound of flour, and quarter 
sick; for nothing renders the habit so susceptible of the § pound of sugar; flavor with essence of lemon or orange; 
poison of contagion, or of infection, as fear, and any of the } sprinkle flour over your cake board, and roll out the paste 
depressing passions. The diet of those who attend in the 3 to the thickness of half an inch, cut in small cakes, and 
sick room should be more generous than usual; and they N bake in a quick oven. 
should be instructed never to. lean over the patient, and } Portugal Cakes.—Mix one pound of flour with one pound 
always to stand on that side of the bed from which the cur- 3 of powdered sugar; rub into it one pound of butter; add two 
rent of air which is admitted into the room is flowing. 3 tablespoonfuls of rose-water, an equal quantity of white 
Cleanliness in every respect, both as regards the ablution $ wine; ten well beaten eggs, and half a pound of currants. 
of the body of the patient and frequent changes of linen, , Beat all well together; bake in square tin pans, in a quick 
and the immediate removal from the room of everything 3 oven. 
likely to create a smell, are essential in every sick room; 3 French Tea Cakes.—Beat ten eggs till very light; dis- 
but more particularly when the diseases are either con- $ solve half a teaspoonful of volatile salts ‘in a little hot 
tagious or infectious. By such management, and with due : water; when cool, put it with the eggs and beat for ten 
precaution, diseases of these classes rarely extend.” § minutes; add quarter of a pound of powdered sugar; the 
Non tagt Di. comprehend all those which are § same of flour. Pour the mixture into square tins, and bake 
which have not been enumerated Sina quick oven. 
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Ribbon Blane-mange.—Put into a mould white blanc- 
mange to the depth of two inches; let it become quite cold; 
then add the same depth of blanc-mange which you have 
colored a deep rose-color with cochineal, or the juice of 
boiled beets; when that is cold, add more of the white, and 
red alternately till the mould is full. 

Marlborough Cakes.—Beat together until very light eight 
eggs, and half a pound of powdered sugar; then mix in by 
degrees twelve ouncen of flour, and one or two ounces of 
carraway seeds; bake in a quick oven. 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. 

Raapsopies.—A director is appointed who gives a list of 
short sentences to all the parties playing, who are required, 
first, to write them down so as not to forget them, and then 
each one is to write a rhapsody, with the sentences all in- 
cluded in the successive order in which they were given. 
When all are written, they are handed to the director, who 
reads them aloud. Considerable amusement is thus afforded 
by the various ways in which the tasks are performed, 

The sentences should consist of a variety of subjects; and 
foolish ones mixed in with others, will make it more diffi- 
cult for the players to plase them in order, and will make 
greater when pleted. These sentences are 
given as an example: Genesee Falls—Three-legged stool— 
Gen. Washington—Walk in the woods at night—Our gray 
kitten—How do you do?—A vision of beauty—and, I am 
very much obliged. We will suppose one of the party to 
have strung the sentences together in this wise: 

“T was recently on a visit to Genesee Falls, and on the 
second day of my sqjourn, I joined an excursion party down 
the Genesee river. The boat was very crowded, and I could 
not find a seat until I espied an unoccupied three-legged 
stool by the side of an old gentleman whose face resembled 
very much the portraits of Gen. Washington. I took my 
seat by his side, and he entered into conversation with me, 
and told me of an adventure that occurred to him the week 
before, while taking a walk in the woods at night. ‘I heard $ 





a noise,’ said he, ‘which I first thought was from our gray $ 
kitten, but suddenly it seemed to me as if some one cried $ 
out, how do you do? and I stopped short to see whence the ; 
sound proceeded. Resuming my walk, I met a few steps 
further on, an exhausted creature lying on the road. I 
lifted her up, and her face in the full star-light seemed 
fairly like a vision of beauty—it was so very lovely. I took 
her to my home, and the next morning, when, quite re- 
covered, she came to leave, her simple words of J am very 
much obliged to you, were spoken with so much sweetness 
and apparent gratitude, that they conveyed more charm 
than a long address would have done from others.” N 

The editor knew this game to produce great sport upon N 
an occasion when a large party were assembled in the } 
country. The sentences were given out one evening, and ; 
the rhapsodies read the next evening; this arrangement § 
allowing more time and a better opportunity to prepare } 
them. This game could also be made instructive by having 8 
suitable sentences, with the object of having them grace- 3 
fully and correctly connected. N 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


Tue Locomotive SHILLING.—Privately place a shilling, $ 
which you previously mark on the head side with a cross, 
under a candlestick, or in any other out-of-the-way situa- 
tion, where it is not likely to be discovered. You next 
borrow a shilling of one of the company, and say, “Now I 
am going to show you a trick with this shilling, but that 
you may know it again, I will mark it.’ Then take your } 
penknife, and cross it in the same manner as the one you } 





have concealed; show it to the person who lent it to you, 
and ask him if he will know it again. He will reply, “ Yes; 
it is marked with a cross.” Knock under the table, and say, 
“Presto! fty quickly!” at the same time adroitly conveying 
the shilling into your pocket. You then tell the spectators 
that it is gone; but you have a strong notion that if they 
look they will find it under the candlestick (or whatever 
other place you may have concealed it in), where the first 
shilling you marked will, of course, be found, and having 
the same marks as the genuine one, will be mistaken for it. 





TABLE RECEIPTS. 

A Firstrate Welsh Rabbit—Cut your cheese into small 
slips, if soft; if hard, grate it down. Have ready a spirit- 
of-wine lamp and a deep block-tin dish; put in the cheese 
with a lump of butter, and set it over the lamp. Have 
ready the yolk of an egg whipped, with half a glass of Ma- 
deira, and as much ale or beer; stir your cheese when 
melted, till it is thoroughly mixed with the butter, then 
add gradually the egg and wine. Keep stirring till it forms 
a smooth mass. Season with cayenne paper and grated nut- 
meg. To be eaten with hot toast. If, in traveling, you 
want to get this up in a hurry, do thus:—Take two soup 
plates, separate them from each other by pieces of cork 
placed on the rim. of the lower one.. Put the cheese, etc., 
in the top one, whisky or spirits of wine in the lower one, 
and set it on fire. It is first-rate. It may be made ina 
saucepan, if you cannot procure anything else. 

Devonshire Stew.—Mix together the following articles, 
previously boiled and shred: Potatoes, cabbage, (or greens,) 
and onions; season with pepper and salt; put the whole into 
@ pan with a lump of nice beef dripping, or butter; stir it 
until hot—it is then ready for use. Double the quantity of 
potatoes are required to the cabbage and onions. This isa 
cheap dish, and eats well with hot or cold meat. Potatoes 
and cabbage left at dinner the day previous will answer the 
purpose. The water should be changed at least twice during 


} the boiling of the onions. 


Orange Marmalade.—Grate off a little of the outside of 
the oranges, then cut them in quarters, take out the pulp 
into a basin, and remove the skin and seeds. Let the out- 
sides soak in water with a little salt all night; then boil 
them in a good quantity of spring water until tender. Drain 
and cut them into very thin slices. Add the pulp, and to 
every pound of fruit add one pound and a half of loaf sugar. 
Boil twenty minutes. Be careful not to break the slices. 
It must be stirred all the time very gently. When cold. 
put into glasses. 

Ground Rice Pudding.—Take a tablespoonful of ground 
rice and a little suet chopped fine, and add half a pint of 
milk, sweeten to taste, and having poured it into a saucepan, 
let it remain over a clear fire until thickened. Beat up an 
egg, with four drops of essence of lemon, and two table- 
spoonfuls of white wine; add this mixture to the ingredients 
in the saucepan, give it a shake or two from right to left, 
then pour it into a greased dish, and bake in a moderately 
heated oven. 

Ginger Beer.—One ounce and a half of ginger well bruised, 
one ounce of cream of tartar, one pound of loaf sugar, and 
one lemon, to every gallon of water. Put these ingredients 
into an earthen pan, and pour upon them the water boiling. 
When cold, add a teaspoonful of yeast to each gallon. Let 
it stand twenty-four hours, then skim it. Bottle it, and 
keep it.in a cool place before you drink it. 

Rice Cheesecakes, equal to Lemon.—A quarter of a pound 
of butter, oiled and beaten, two ounces of ground rice. Mix 
well with sifted sugar to taste. When quite cool, add the 
rind and juice of a lemon, end two eggs, well beaten. This 
will keep a month in a cool place. 
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Lemon Tartelets—The juice of two lemons and the rinds 
grated. Clean the grater with bread only, using sufficient 
crumbs to take off all the lemon-peel. Beat all together 
with two eggs, half a pound of loaf sugar, and a quarter of 
a@ pound of butter. This is sufficient for twelve tartelets, 
and will be found very excellent. 

Fish Vinegar.—One ounce and a half of cayenne pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of walnut catsup, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of soy; put into a quart bottle of vinegar, with a few 
shreds of garlic and shalots. Shake it well every day for a 
fortnight. Then fill up the bottle with vinegar, and it will 
be fit for use in a few days. 

How to make Yeast.—Boil one pound of good flour, a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two : 
gallons of water, for one hour. When milk warm, bottle > 
it and cork it close. It will be ready for use in twenty-four 3 
hours. One pint of this yeast will make eighteen pounds 3 
of bread. $ 

Rice Cake.—Half a pound of fine crushed lump sugar, 3 
half a pognd of ground rice, a little lemon-peel, chopped ; 
very fine, and six eggs beat for half an hour. When all } 
mixed, to be beat another half hour. Bake twenty minutes. ; 

Plum Pudding.—One pound of suet, one pound of cur- } 
rants, twelve ounces of flour, three wineglasses of brandy, : 
half a pound of sugar, one nutmeg, three eggs, leaving out ; 
one white. Boil five hours. N 

To Cook a Beefsteak.—Cut off the fat and place it upon 3 


s 
the gridiron first, and when warmed, set on the lean, which 


. 





is to be removed before the fat. This makes the fat like 
marrow. Serve as usual. $ 

Albert Pudding.—Five eggs, well beaten, half a pound } 
of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of raisins } 
chopped, and half a pound of sugar. Boil three hours in a 3 
mould. 


Lemon Cheesecakes.—The rind of alarge lemon. Squeeze 3 


half of the juice, three eggs, half a pound of lump sugar, a 3 
quarter of a pound of butter—to be melted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Artificial Coral—This may be employed for forming 
grottos, and for similar ornamentation. To two drachms of ; 
vermilion add one ounce of resin, and melt them together. § 
Have ready the branches or twigs, peeled and dried, and 
paint them over with this mixture, while hot. The twigs 
being covered, hold them over a gentle fire, turning them 
round till they are perfectly covered and smooth. White 
coral may also be made with white lead; and black, with 
lampblack mixed with resin. When irregular branches 
are required, the sprays of an old blackthorn are best 
adapted for the purpose; and for regular branches the young 
shoots of the elm are most suitable. Cinders, stones, or any § 
other materials may be dipped into the mixture, and made 3 
to assume the appearance of coral. 

Mode of Employing Soda in Washing.—Into a gallon of 
water put a handful of soda, and three-quarters of a pound ; 
of soap; boil them together until the soap is dissolved, and $ 





; green ribbon. 





To Remove the Stains of Ink.—The stains of ink on cloth, 
paper, or wood, may be removed by all acids; but those 
acids are to be preferred which are least likely to injure the 
texture of the stained substance. The muriatic acid, diluted 
with five or six times its weight of water, may be applied 
to the spot, and after a minute or two washed off; repeat- 
ing the application as often as may be found necessary. 
Less risk attends the use of vegetable acids. A solution 
of the oxalic, citric (acid of lemons), or tartareous acids, in 
water, may be applied to the most delicate fabrics without 
danger of injuring them; and the same solution will dis- 
charge writing but not printing ink. 

Floral Specimens.—The mode of preserving leaves is 
simple. Take two leaves of every kind you wish to keep; 
lay them inside of a sheet of blotting-paper, place them 
under a considerable pressure, and let them remain during 
the night. Open them the next morning, remove them to 
a dry part of the paper, and press them again for the same 
space of time. They may then be placed in the book in- 
tended for the purpose, and fastened down with a little 
gum, with the alternate sides turned out, and the name 
written, with such other observations as the artist may 
think proper. 

To Prevent Children’s Clothes Taking Fire-—So many 
lamentable accidents, with loss of life, occurring from 
fire, we remind our readers that, for the preservation of 
children from that calamity, their clothes, after washing, 
should be rinsed in water, in which a small quantity of 


$ saltpetre (nitre) has been dissolved. This improves the ap- 


pearance, and renders linen and cotton garments proof 
against blaze. The same plan should be adopted with win- 
dow and bed curtains. 

Receipt for Washing Muslin or Printed Dresses.—Boil 
soap and make starch according to your number of dresses. 
With soft cold water make up a lather in two tubs, Wash 
one dress first in one, then in the other, and put into a tub 
of clean hard water, where it may be till your other dresses 
are washed. When well rinsed, put a good handful of salt 
with the starch in the last water, and hang to dry in the 
shade. 

Receipt for Removing the Stain of Nitrate of Silver (or 
Caustic) from Linen.—Drop a few drops of tincture of iodine 
on the stain, then soak for a minute in a little solution of 
hyposulphate of soda, (made one drachm of hyposulphate 
of soda dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of water,) gently 
rubbing it, then rinse in clean warm water. The two 
articles required can be got from any chemist. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fie. 1—Dixner DRESS OF WHITE EMBROIDERED MUSLIN, 
WITH THREE Fiounces; below each flounce is a plaiting of 
The sleeves and cape are trimmed to corres- 
pond with the skirt of the dress. Sash of green and white 
ribbon. Head-dress of green and white ribbon loops. 

Fic. 1.—Evenine Dress oF WHITE SILK.—The bottom 0 


then pour out the liquor for use. This mode of preparing § the skirt is finished with a puffing of white tulle. A white 
this detergent for washing will be found far preferable to ? tulle dress is worn over the sik, and has two black lace 
the usual mode of putting the soda into the water, or of $ flounces, each headed with a quilling of pink ribbon. The 
adding, as is usual, a lump to the water in the boiler, in 3 lower flounce is put on in festoons, in each of which isa 
consequence of which so many iron moulds are produced in } medallion, composed of pink ribbon quillings and black 
many kinds of clothes. In the washing of blankets, this 3 lace. The body is made with a point in front and at the 
mode of proceeding will be found admirable, and render $ back. The trimmings for the sleeves and the berthe are 
them beautifully white. composed of black lace, pink ribbon, and tulle. Head-dress 
A Hint to Housemaids.—Previous to sweeping a bed-} of black velvet loops and ends, pink roses and black lace. 
room, mop it well over with a dry thrum mop; by this} Fic. u1.—Dress ror THE Sza-SHORE OF VERY LIGHT GRAY 
means all the light dust will be collected, and nothing but 3 Barecz ANGLaisz.—The skirt is trimmed with twelve 
the heavy particles remain, and the furniture, beds, &c., 3 ruffies, put on with but little fullness, and bound with 
escape much dust. { black velvet. Ihe upper ruffle is also headed with black 
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velvet. The body is. plain, with a black velvét belt; and 3 are generally worn, still white crape, or tarletan collars, 
the very large sleeves are simply bound with black velvet, ; and sleeves are admissible; and the handkerchief has 
Fic. 1V.—Daess FoR A WATERING-Ptace: oF BUFF Mar- 3 usually a deep border of black around it. Black barege 
SEILLES OR Prquz.—It is made in the Imperatrice or Pola- 3 and grenadine are always used for summer wear in black, 
naise style, that’ is, without seams ‘at thé waist, and is $ but they must be made very plainly, and may worn 
trimméd up the front with white braiding, and a rew of 3 over a black skirt and body lining. . 
buttons covered with white. The sleeves are quite, plain, 3 A still lighter kind of mourning is of black silk, trimmed 
and finished with a row of braiding. The hatis of the style 3 ? with. crape, or, if wished less deep, with black gauze rib- 
now 80 universally adapted for watering-places. 2 bon, &c. The silk must be of a dead black, and quite Ins- 
Guyverat Remanks.—Dresses for the promenade have the : treless. A mantle trimmed with crape, gauze quillings, or 





skirts very wide at the bottom, slightly géred*toward the 
waist, and are considered very stylish without ‘flotnces. 
but the lighter materials, such as taffetas, thin glaces, and 


all of that class, will have flounces still, and even a second 


skirt to meet the flounces, 
Bopres are made high for out-of-door costume, closing in 
front with small butions, the waists round, with belts or 


waistbands of ribbon; a very pretty belt is being intro- ; 


duced: it is of narrow gilt leather, and fastens by a small 


folds of silks, may be worn in this stage of black, as well as 
a silk bonnet with crape ribbon, gauze ribbon, or silk trim- 
mings. The face trimmings may be of white tulle, with 
black flowers, or bunches of ribbon, and a black tulle veil, 
2 tucked. White linen collars and sleeves may be worn, or 
3, Swiss. muslin, or linen-cambric sets, hem-stitched. The 
parasol should be of plain black silk. 

For summer wear, tucked bareges and grenadines are 
admissible, or even flounced dresses, if the flounces are only 





gold buckle; it is quite a novelty, and looks extremely well } hemmed, or plainly bound. Barege mantles are@lso worn. 
on silk or poplin dresses. : In mourning, the ornaments must be only of jet, or of black 
Sursves ‘for the warm weather are made quite open and ? : enamel, set very plainly. A pin to hold hair, and set in 

large; the-close sleeve being almost totally abandoned at! pearls, is admissible, however. 
present. Muslin chemisettes and sleeves with Swiss plaits : After this stage of black, the style varies according to 
aro much worn with low-bodied dresses, especially by young } 2 the fancy of ‘the wearer. Small black and white plaids, 
ladies. Fichus and pelerines of tulle, muslin, or lace, are 3 purple and black, gray silks, lilac and white, are all worn 
‘again in fayor. They cross on the breast, and termi- ; for various depths of mourning. White straw bonnets may 
‘hifte in wide, rounded ends, or in pointed ends which fasten 2 ; be trimmed with black, or white, or lilac ribbon, or the 
under the sash. 3 bonnet may be of black tulle tastefully trimmed, or of 
Heap-Dresszs,—Among the head-dresses lately imported, 3 white crape, or of lilac crape; but the latter will admit of 
there is one consisting of.a bandeau of black and violet ? but little trimming in mourning, and should always have 
velvet powdered with gold stars,and accompanied by two , ? some black about it. Black shawls with colored borders 
tufts, one very compact, of silk violets, and the other of 5 may be worn, or black lace mantillas. In this stage of 
black and violet bows mixed with gold threads. Another Q mourning, it is almost impossible to particularize the vari- 
* i3 a torsade of wide mallow ribbon blended with black lace, : ous combifiations of colors, or the styles of dress. Much 
and fastened at the side by an agrafe ot wheat-ears in silver. 3 more trimming is allowable; lace or worked collars may be 
§ worn; gloves may be of the various shades of gray, lilac, or 
3 pearl; tortoise-shell, plain gold, or pearl ornaments, are 
§ allowable; and a lady may dress very much as her fancy 
3 dictates, provided she adheres to either black, white, or the 

by the changes in the fi ; but the d t style of 


poms of purple and lilac, of Tead-color, and gray, or ot 
black undergoes but little alteration, except in the shape < = ee ™ of ag ge ee ite 
of a bonnet, the cut of a sleeve, or the length of a waist. ; ad Sy he q BrOpS 
The material used is bombazine, and the-trimming must N 
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FASHIONS FOR MOURNING. 
All the lighter kinds of mourning vp tegedenn affected $ 
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consist only of folds of heavy English crape. Broad folds 
of crape may trim the skirt of the dress, but are not now 
considered as indispensable to deep mourning as formerly. 
If the sleeves are made open, the under-sleeve must be of 
“black crape, as well as the collar: in fact, no white is ad- 
missible, except in the pocket-handkerchief. The bonnet 


must also be of bombazine of heayy English crape, without > 
trimming on the outside, and with the face trimming also 3 


of black crape, except in the case of a widow, where tho 
English widow’s cap is not only allowable, but almost de- 
manded by fashion at present. This cap is made of white 
tarletan, with a very full border all around. This border 
is straight with a wide hem, and presents a puffed appear- 
ance, by passing a round stick nearly of the size of the hem, 
through it. The cap is tied with wide tarletan strings, 
hemmed. Over the bonnet is thrown a very large, thick 
crape veil, which envelopes almost entirely the upper part 
of the figure; the veil is confined to the bonnet by black 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—DRess FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF GREEN PLAID SILK.— 
Over this is worn an apron, or rather another dress of black 
silk, much shorter than the green dress, and trimmed 
around the bottom with small black balls. The body is 
cut square, with narrow shoulder-straps. A white chemi- 
sette, with a lace frill, is worn with this dress. The sleeves 
are of the green silk, and trimmed with a band of broad 
black velvet, and black balls. 

Fig. 11.—DR£s3 OF PINK PLAID BAREGE, FOR A LITTLE GIRL.— 
The skirt is trimmed with eight bias ruffles, edged with 
black velvet. The body is high, with a deep berthe coming 
to a point in front, trimmed like the skirt and sleeves with 
ruffles. The under-sleeves are of tulle, with a lace frill, 
and the neck also has a frill of lace. 

Gznrrat Remarxs.—The skirts of little girl's dresses are 
generally made plain, though we frequently see them 


3 





pins, instead of a string as formerly. A bombazine man- N ruffled. Basques of the same material as the dress, (if the 
tilla, trimmed with crape, or a black shawl without fringe, : dress is of a plain color,) or of black silk, or of white Mar- 
but simply hemmed or bound, is the outside wrap. Tho 3 seilles, if such may happen to be the most suitable, are very 
parasol must be of plain black silk, with a crape ruffle. much worn. These basques reach to within a quarter of a 

Where a less rigid kind of mourning is required, a fine $ yard of the bottom of the dress, and have long, flowing 
black alpaca, or double width delaine, is worn. The bon- $ N sleeves. The little hat has almost replaced the bonnet so 
net here may be of black mode silk, trimmed with crape, : long worn by Misses. We give two engravings of these 
or in summer time of black straw, trimmed in the same 3 hats this month. Both styles are worn, and equally popu- 
way. With this dress, although ‘black collar and sleeves 


lar, not only for children, with young ladies of sixteen also. 
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NEW STYLE COLLAR AND CUFF. 





FISHERMAN’S FAMILY WATOHING A WRECK. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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BREAKFAST DRESS OF WHITE MARSEILLES. 































































































SIDE AND BACK OF LADY’S SHOE. 
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INFANT’S CRADLE. 





HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 






























































PATENT SKIRT. 
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SEA-SHORE COSTUME. 
















































































